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Our First Catholic Congress. 


a 


IT is nearly a quarter of a century ago since the question was 
first mooted of undertaking in this country a series of Catholic 
Congresses after the method practised by the members of the 
Anglican Church, and of several secular societies, such as the 
British Association. That immense good could result from such 
gatherings in the way of promoting the interchange of ideas and 
information, in the awakening and broadening of interest in 
important questions, in the origination of useful projects and 
the unification of efforts for their accomplishment, was fully 
realized, but it was felt that Catholics in this country are as 
much divided on social and political questions as they are 
united in religious belief. Might not the consequence of 
bringing these discordant elements together in Congresses, from 
which burning questions could not be excluded, be rather to 
provoke disagreeable dissensions than to achieve valuable 
results? These anxieties availed at the time to destroy all 
thoughts of a Congress properly so called, but the more 
hopeful spirits gathered round the Catholic Truth Society, 
which in 1888 began that series of annual Conferences, the 
unbroken success of which is a fact of common knowledge 
that has often been the subject of comment in these pages. 
Many of the dangers feared in that now distant period have 
been encountered in these annual Conferences, but they have 
not proved very formidable, and by this time they have practi- 
cally ceased to be regarded. One fear, for instance, was lest 
revolts against episcopal authority should be bred or nurtured in 
the conflict of opinions, but on the contrary the Conferences 
have all along been specially favoured by the Bishops, who have 
found in them occasions when the laity of the best sort, those 
whose zeal prompts them to serve the Church in her various 
needs, gathered round them with the utmost loyalty. And out 
of the discussions in these Conferences a truly prolific crop of 
useful societies and movements have sprung up—as the Catholic 
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Guardians Society, the Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society, and, 
youngest but by no means the least vigorous in growth, the 
Catholic Women’s League, and the Catholic Social Guild—in its 
possession of which our English Catholic Church has now a far 
more powerful equipment than it had a quarter of a century ago 
for the exercise of its beneficent action on the country. These, 
and other good works besides, may be set down as the progeny 
of the Catholic Truth Society, working by its literature and its 
Conferences during this comparatively short period. But there 
have also been other agencies at work, on behalf of different 
branches of Catholic interest, which have learnt to hold their 
separate Conferences during recent years—such as the Catholic 
Young Men’s Society, the Catholic Association, the Third Order 
of St. Francis, the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, the Guild of 
Ransom, and the Catholic Federation, not to speak of other 
sections of our people, like the Catholic members of the Trades 
Unions, which are only now beginning to enter upon their 
collective existence. 

Could not these different bodies be in future brought together 
at one time and in one place, with advantage to themselves and 
one another? Would not the effect of such reunions be to 
enable them to study more profoundly their own special subjects 
and at the same time to understand better the subjects proper 
to the other associated bodies; and so bring them all to a 
clearer perception of the essential harmony by which their 
various activities are bound together, in the unity of the one 
faith with all its high ideals and comprehensive schemes for the 
world’s welfare? In other words, could not the method of 
annual Conferences be enlarged into a method of annual 
Congresses, and had not the time arrived when this step in 
advance had become practicable and opportune? The Arch- 
bishop thought it had arrived, and at the Manchester Conference 
of 1909 he announced his desire that the first Catholic Congress 
should be held this year at Leeds. 

It is not to be denied that during the interval many were 
anxious as to whether a sufficient increase in the attendances 
could be counted on to ensure success for so bold a scheme ; 
for the multiplication of sections necessarily meant the sub- 
division of audiences, and had we advanced so far as to be 
ready for this additional strain on our resources? But the 
experiment has now been tried, and the general opinion of 
those who took part in the recent Leeds Congress is that it has 
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been not only a success but a very signal success, both in itself 
and in the promise it gave of future development. It is true 
that the difficulty just mentioned was to some extent experi- 
enced. The Catholic Truth Society’s section was perhaps the 
best attended of them all, at any rate the precedence in this 
respect lay between that Society and the Catholic Women’s 
League. Yet, the former Society, which had become accus- 
tomed to number its attendances by the hundreds, and to see 
its platforms well filled with Bishops and Catholic leaders, saw 
its meetings reduced in both these respects. It may, however, be 
hoped that this falling off is only temporary, and comparable to 
the loss which sometimes afflicts the heart of a head-priest when 
he finds his parish divided, but which, as experience shows, is 
oftentimes quickly repaired by a few years of steady progress on 
an ampler scale. And, even as it was, the loss for the Catholic 
Truth Society was confined to some only of the sessions, for it 
and the Catholic Women’s League and Catholic Social Guild 
had the happy idea of combining their forces for two of the 
sessions, an idea which in future Congresses will probably be 
resorted to more extensively. Moreover this loss, such as it 
was, was largely compensated for by the great gain which 
resulted from having the different societies working together 
side by side during their sessions, and their members meeting 
to converse and compare notes during the intervals, or for the 
inspiring services at the Cathedral, or mass-meetings in the 
Town Hall. 

It was a misfortune for the Congress that the King’s kind 
visit to the London Hospital should have happened to fall on the 
Saturday, for it meant that the Lord Mayor of London, whose 
presence was to have formed a welcome feature in the proceed- 
ings, had to return to London to receive His Majesty at Temple 
Bar. Still, we had him with us for the opening ceremonies of 
the Friday afternoon, which included the attraction of a civic 
reception at the railway station and one more elaborate shortly 
after at the Town Hall, occasions of which the Lord Mayor of 
Leeds availed himself, whilst giving the Congress and its leaders 
a warm welcome in the name of the city, to express what 
was at once acknowledged by the Archbishop to be a correct 
appreciation of the objects which had brought them there. 
“The object of that Congress,” said the Lord Mayor, “ was to 
promote unity and good fellowship.” “It was well-known,” said 
the Archbishop, “that whilst as representatives of the Catholic 
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Church, they were engaged in promoting those sacred interests 
which were committed to them, they had nothing more at heart 
than the desire to work in entire co-operation with the local 
authorities under whose guidance they lived.” 

An inaugural service at the Cathedral followed, in the course 
of which the Archbishop emphasized the value of a National 
Congress as a means whereby Catholics differing in political 
conceptions, in racial origin, in social position, in worldly 
advantages, are assisted to arrive “at a practical unity of action 
even in those things affecting the work of the Church wherein 
there is room for much difference of opinion.” But the great 
event of the first day of the Congress was the mass meeting in 
the evening at the Town Hall. “Mass meeting,” indeed, was 
hardly the name for this particular gathering. The local 
committee had not realized, as they did afterwards, that a mass 
meeting of impressive proportions is not practicable unless the 
prices of admission, if there are to be any, are fixed very low. 
Still, a very respectable audience had been brought together to 
listen to the inaugural Address, which, following the precedent 
of the annual Conference, the Archbishop then gave. It took 
the appropriate form of a review of the period of English 
Catholicism which began with the restoration of the Hierarchy 
in 1850, and this year has seen the consecration of Westminster 
Cathedral, followed so soon after by this first National Congress; 
two events which, sixty years ago, it would have seemed foolish 
to anticipate as probable after so short an interval, but which 
may now be reasonably deemed to set the crown on a work of 
achievement which God has singularly blessed. Merely to 
regard it in the light of a few bare figures, it is wonderful that, 
whilst in 1850 we had in England and Wales “ 587 churches, 
ninety-nine schools, 11,000 children attending school, and 788 
priests,” we should now have “1,760 churches, 1,064 schools, 
about 330,000 children attending school, and 3,687 priests.” 
But the wonder grows when we reflect on the vastly richer 
equipment of the churches and. schools we possess now as 
compared with the humble buildings and inadequate apparatus 
we had then; and, again, with the network of extra-parochial, 
diocesan, or national institutions which, if still inadequate for 
the wants of our people, mark a splendid advance on our 
spiritual destitution in days of which our oldest living genera- 
tion have personal recollection. The Archbishop, in surveying 
the stages of this now completed period of foundation-laying, 
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signalized the respective contributions to its course of his three 
predecessors, to whom no one will grudge the designation of 
illustrious. To Cardinal Wiseman we are indebted for the 
ecclesiastical organization under which we live, for the encourage- 
ment then given to the establishment of so many religious 
congregations in our midst, for the promotion of so many 
helpful and stimulating devotions, and, may we add, for the 
insight and large-mindedness shown in dealing with the 
difficulties incident to the mingling of the new stream of 
converts with the older stream of hereditary Catholics. To 
Cardinal Manning we are indebted for the part he himself took, 
and by his example encouraged Catholics to take, in the more 
public life of the country ; also for the consequent work he was 
enabled to do, through the influence thus gained, for our poor 
children in schools and institutions, for the cause of temperance, 
and for originating an intimate association of Catholics with 
the group of philanthropists who were leading the movement 
for bettering the condition of the poor. In estimating the 
speciality of Cardinal Vaughan’s episcopate, the Archbishop 
eulogized the all-embracing zeal of which Mr. Snead-Cox’s Life 
has furnished us with so vivid a picture. Each, again, of the 
three Cardinal Archbishops, as this Address duly chronicled, had 
his special share in the work which has endowed us, after so short 
a period of incubation, with a Cathedral that can challenge 
comparison with the stately Cathedrals reared by our medieval 
ancestors. In the remainder of his Address the Archbishop 
drew out a programme of the work of continuation and growth 
which now lies before us all, laying particular stress on the 
special contribution we can make to the cause of national 
progress, and the opportunities we have in so many departments 
of cordial co-operation with our fellow-citizens. 


The Catholic Church has a wealth of stored-up experience in all 
things that affect the well-being of mankind, such as belongs to no 
other body. ‘There is no form of philanthropy which somehow or 
other in her long history has not had her blessing and encouragement. 
She has clear views as to the lawfulness or unlawfulness or mere 
expediency of the suggestions that are offered. She is in closer touch 
with the poor and suffering than any other organization; she under- 
stands them better and enters more sympathetically into their feelings. 
At the same time she is unyielding in her guardianship of the moral 
law. . .. Next there can be no doubt that the co-operation of Catholics 
is readily welcomed in England at the present day. Indeed, so many 
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opportunities of co-operation are afforded to us, that it is difficult for 
any one holding a prominent position to make use of them all. Whether 
it be a Committee for Social Welfare, or for National Vigilance, or for 
promoting friendly relations with Germany, or for Boy Scouts, it is 
universally felt that the participation of Catholics is of very great import- 
ance in attaining the desired end... . Lastly, although it is rare now to 
find any of the great national charitable movements tainted by the 
spirit of bigotry, yet unwittingly and through want of knowledge, the 
interests of Catholics may suffer if no Catholic be present to point out 
wherein harm is likely to be done thereto. 


Such was the general trend of the Archbishop’s Address, 
but there was one point in it, which, if somewhat of a digression 
from the main line of its argument, conveyed matter for 
reflection. When, by the restoration of the Hierarchy, a return 
was made to the normal organization of Church life, many 
expected that the return would soon be further completed by 
the institution of Episcopal elections, of provincial councils, of 
canonical parishes and parish priests, together with the full 
juridical apparatus for the government of these. That did not 
happen either then, or when, more recently, our English Church 
was withdrawn from the jurisdiction of Propaganda, and placed 
under the ordinary Roman Congregations, as being no longer 
a missionary country. Why not? is a question sometimes 
heard. 


Clearly it was impossible [said the Archbishop] to introduce into 
England a form of episcopal election which had long been abandoned 
throughout the Catholic world. It would have been folly to introduce 
everywhere the practice of annual Diocesan and triennial Provincial 
Synods, prescribed indeed by Canon Law, but long fallen into desuetude 
even in the very few places where the law was once accurately observed. 
It was idle to speak of fixed parochial jurisdiction in a country where, 
with shifting populations and incoming Catholics, whether from Ireland 
or from conversions to the faith, the boundaries would have had to be 
continuaHy readjusted, each re-arrangement in such cases needing the 
intervention of the Holy See.... We owe it to Cardinal Wiseman’s 
prudent foresight that, in spite of the opposition that confronted him, 
he held firmly to a policy which has done much to unite Bishops, 
clergy, and Catholic laity in England, while gradually preparing it to 
adopt, as time goes on, those forms of ecclesiastical polity which the 
Holy See is evolving for the whole world. . .. The Codification of the 
Canon Law is making rapid progress, and thus we may hope that, 
long before the celebration of our Gentenary forty years hence, a 
fifth Provincial Council will assemble to welcome to the Church in 
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England a definite and normal code of ecclesiastical discipline which, 
without any violent disruption from or discordance with our past, may 
fittingly crown the edifice of which the foundations were so well laid by 
Cardinal Wiseman sixty years ago. 


The inaugural address was delivered on the Friday evening. 
On the Saturday morning and afternoon the sectional meetings 
were held in the halls of the Leeds University. To them we 
shall come presently ; for it will be convenient to refer first to 
the events of the Sunday. These consisted of the Solemn 
Mass at the Cathedral, and of the two Mass Meetings at the 
Town Hall, that in the afternoon being organized on behalf of 
the Catholic Women’s League (in which, however, men were 
permitted to join), and that in the evening being of a more 
general character. For these two meetings the conditions of 
admission were much facilitated, and the result was that at 
each the large hall was packed, whilst in the evening there 
was also a huge overflow meeting in the open space in front of 
the Town Hall. It was not Leeds only that contributed to 
swell both evening and afternoon meeting, Bradford sent in a 
large contingent, as did also, in proportion to their Catholic 
population, surrounding neighbourhoods like Batley Carr. The 
enthusiasm was great, and one of the objects of a Congress is to 
stir up an enthusiasm, which being enthusiasm for the Catholic 
Faith, may have enduring effects in deepening attachment to 
its life and tradition. But the speeches delivered at these two 
meetings were really informing. This can particularly be said 
of the afternoon speeches by Miss Mary Rorke, Dr. Alice 
Johnson, Miss Zanetti, and Major Mark Sykes; nor was the 
word of commendation unmerited which came from the 
Archbishop, who said that “when the Catholic Women’s 
League was first instituted there were some who questioned 
its utility, but, if there was need of any answer, that magnificent 
meeting would be a reply to all criticism.” In the evening 
meeting two Resolutions were brought forward and passed, 
one expressing the loyal allegiance of the meeting to the Holy 
See, the other demanding the removal of the still-outstanding 
Catholic Disabilities, the former being entrusted to the Bishop 
of Menevia and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, M.P., the latter to the 
Bishop of Galloway and Mr. J. P. Boland, M.P. A feature of 
special interest at this meeting was the Archbishop's suggestion 
to which the audience responded enthusiastically, that he should 
write in its name a letter of thanks to Mr. Asquith “for the 
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courage and determination he had shown” in pressing the 
Royal Declaration Bill through the House of Commons—on 
that evening it had not as yet been introduced into the House 
of Lords—and relieving the Catholic body for ever from this 
gratuitous outrage on its good name. Thanks were also 
expressed to Mr. William Redmond and the Catholic members 
of Parliament for their long-continued efforts on our behalf, now 
so happily rewarded by a successful issue. There was one 
other whose name was not, and could not, be mentioned in that 
public way, but which must have been in the minds of many 
who would have liked to be able to thank him personally for 
so firmly refusing, as he is understood to have done, to utter 
words insulting to multitudes of his loyal subjects; for this 
refusal has doubtless acted as a powerful counterpoise to the 
fear of losing votes which always exercises so disturbing an 
influence in the minds of the politicians. Still, the ease with 
which the Bill passed into law means doubtless that the great 
majority of the members of both Houses were only too glad to 
get rid of so scandalous an observance. 

The solemn Pontifical Mass on the Sunday morning, 
together with the daily Pontifical ceremonies during the 
Congress, gave expression to the feeling that prayer and 
worship should have a prominent place in these annual gather- 
ings—a feeling which the great Eucharistic Congress had 
helped greatly to evoke. At the Sunday Mass, which the 
Archbishop sang, and in which some twelve Bishops and 
several Abbots took part, together with representatives of the 
Chapters of Westminster and Leeds, the Bishop of Northampton 
preached a really remarkable sermon on the text: “Godliness 
is profitable to all things, having the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.”! As this text implies, 
it was on the same subject as the Archbishop had touched on 
in the paragraph already quoted from his Address—the unique 
power of Catholic faith and Catholic principles to heal the 
wounds of a stricken world. This indeed was as it should be, 
for it is necessarily the subject uppermost in the minds of 
Catholics when they meet together in Congress to discuss and 
project social works which will bring them into co-operation 
with philanthropists of other schools. But the literary distinc- 
tion and well-balanced judgment with which the Bishop of 
Northampton treated his theme made his sermon to be one 


1 1 Tim, iv. 8. 
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of those which are not soon forgotten. We trust that it will 
be preserved in some more permanent form than that of a 
newspaper report. For ourselves we must be content to quote 
from it the following fine passage : 


Be active in good works. Associate yourselves freely with the 
charitable enterprizes of your neighbours. Give them the credit they 
so well deserve for their high-mindedness, their unweariedness, their 
splendid organization, and especially for their boundless generosity. 
But never leave behind your Catholic traditions or think them of small 
account. Let your faith animate your charity. Let it teach you the 
values of things: that love of your neighbour must be the effulgence 
of your love of God ; that your neighbour’s soul is more precious than 
his body ; that pain and poverty are not always an evil ; that a benefac- 
tion, though it be but a widow’s mite, is more justly measured by its 
motive than by its amount. Let the experience of your Faith teach 
you that love of humanity which is ovly love of humanity and 
dissociated from the love of God, is of its very nature a mere weed ; 
that it flourishes for a day in a favourable environment, but quickly 
perishes when the weather changes ; that it easily falls into the hands 
of the official ; that in such hands care for the poor and afflicted tends 
to become not so much a vocation as an avocation; that it defeats its 
own end, pauperizing the recipient, whetting the appetite for comfort, 
leaving the poor man ungrateful and the rich man sore. Above ail, let 
your eyes rest continually upon “the Author and Finisher of our 
Faith,” Jesus Christ, “the Light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world.” No heart ever loved mankind as He 
did who for us men and for our salvation came down from 
Heaven... and was made Man.” . . . Yet bear well in mind, 
that for all His wisdom, and power, and unfailing sympathy, He 
set up one organization and only one—the Holy Catholic Church. She 
and she alone has possession of His Secret. She and she alone can 
“draw waters from the Saviour’s fountains.” Supremely intent upon 
her proper spiritual mission ; supremely solicitous only for the souls of 
men; yet in the Providence of God, it has ever been under her 
influence, and by the ministry of her children, that the healing of the 
nations has been accomplished even in temporal things. Under her 
shelter all your charitable schemes will prosper. Withdrawn from it, all 
will wither away. ‘‘ Be not solicitous, therefore, saying: What shall we 
eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? For 
after all these things do the heathens seek. For your Father knoweth 
that you have need of all these things. Seek ye, therefore, first the 
Kingdom of God and His justice—and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” ! 


1 St. Matt. vi. 31—33. 
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To come to the sectional meetings. It is in these that 
the practical business of a Congress is done, for it is in these 
that pressing questions are discussed and Catholic opinion 
is educated, in these that experienced workers communicate 
their thoughts, endeavour to arrive at agreements, and form 
their plans for common action. Some twenty-four Societies 
took part in these meetings, and a sense of intense reality 
seemed to pervade at all events a great many of them. One felt 
that they meant business, and that business would result from 
their deliberations. We have already said sufficient about the 
Catholic Truth Society’s difficulty, which we are _ inclined, 
however, to regard as not likely to be felt in the same degree in 
future Congresses. Some change of arrangements, devised in 
the light of the experience gained, will probably be required, 
such as an extension of the principle of combination which 
worked so well in the Triple Platform meeting of the Saturday 
afternoon. Another defect in the arrangements was that the 
stall at which the literature of the Catholic Truth Society was 
exhibited was in its own Hall, out of sight of the mass of those 
attending the Congress, instead of in the wide space near the 
entrance, where several other stalls had been erected by enter- 
prizing tradesmen. The explanation, we believe, was in the 
somewhat high charge which was made for leave to set up a 
stall in this more convenient place. The propriety of this we 
do not need to discuss, but we wish to emphasize the importance 
of having in all future Congresses the Catholic Truth Society’s 
literature exhibited in the most conspicuous place. The 
primary work which the Catholic Truth Society has done, and 
can continue to do for these various Societies, is to supply 
them with the literature which is so essential for the cultivation 
of their special spirit, and the carrying on of their good works ; 
as also for binding them all together into one active and 
powerful whole. Of the papers read in this section two have 
already appeared, not only in the weekly Catholic press, but in 
the last number of this periodical ; of the others special mention 
should be made of Mrs. Philip Gibbs’s paper on Social work, 
which was an admirable survey of the work before us in this age 
of Democracy, and of the parts which the three Societies repre- 
sented at that meeting are able to do for it. Mr. Anstruther’s 
paper, too, on “ Nuns as a national asset” was a very opportune 
reminder, in these days of Escaped Nuns and their exploiters, of 
the extent of the debt which both the Church and the nation 
owe to these much-maligned, but most devoted workers. 
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A few words are all we can give to the other agencies at work 
in that busy Catholic beehive, for such the University Buildings 
had become for the time. To begin with two whose work, like 
that of the Catholic Truth Society, is of a general character, the 
Catholic Women’s League and the Catholic Social Guild. 
Both of these are adaptations for English use of agencies that 
are doing valuable work on the continent. Both aim at manu- 
facturing the material which all Catholic works need to use; 
for the former seeks to organize the Catholic women of England 
into one compact body, and inspire them with the resolve to 
employ their opportunities for social and other work ; whilst 
the latter seeks to provide these and other would-be social 
workers with the means of gathering the necessary information 
and training for work which in these days must be based on the 
best results of study and experience. The Catholic Women’s 
League, though but five years old, now numbers, we are glad to 
see, over 4,000 members. True to its fundamental principle of 
helping on whatever existing works may invite its co-operation, 
it made great use at the Congress of the principle of combina- 
tion. Besides contributing its part to the Triple Platform, 
where its own special character was explained by some of its 
leaders, it gave the hospitality of its sectional hall to the Catholic 
Needlework Guild, to the Association of Perpetual Adoration 
and Work for poor Churches, to the Ladies of Charity, the 
Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society, the Association for the care of 
Catholic Crippled Children, and the Society for befriending 
Girls. Informing papers were read on behalf of each of these 
movements by writers who have been intimately associated 
with them, and the impression produced was that, if the needs 
of our poorer brethren are perplexing in their variety, the work 
of ministering to them has already been started on sound and 
well-planned foundations, and is in the hands of zealous and 
well-informed leaders and promoters. The Catholic Social 
Guild was born only a year ago, but it was much in evidence at 
the Congress, and received many acknowledgments that it was 
doing an indispensable work. Its character and purpose was 
explained from the Triple Platform, and again with more detail 
at a separate meeting on the Monday afternoon, when papers 
were read by Monsignor Parkinson and the Rev. Charles 
Plater, S.J. A third paper read at this meeting, by the Rev. 
P. M. Cavrois, S.J., gave an account of the kindred but much 
older and more developed movement in France known as the 
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Action Populaire, whose publications were on view at a stall 
near the entrance. 

A society of which we have heard much lately, indeed, which 
has had to pass through some sharp fires of criticism, is the 
Catholic Federation. The object for which it was founded was 
the protection of Catholic rights and interests,—for instance, in 
the settlement of the education question—by judicious applica- 
tion of the Catholic vote, and by acting on the Government, 
Members of Parliament, municipalities, and others to make 
known to them our claims and induce them to help us with 
their influence. It is an excellent object, but the difficulty is 
to do this and keep out of those political questions with which 
as Catholics we have no concern, and yet in which as citizens we 
may be keenly interested from opposite sides. This difficulty 
occupied the serious attention of the Federationists at Leeds, 
who, though few in absolute numbers, comprised delegates from 
a large number of local federations. Their anxiety was to 
arrive at a clear conception of the work they could usefully do, 
and it was pleasant to see how genuine and loyal was the 
Catholic spirit by which they were actuated. Another question 
before them, which with some reserves they solved in the 
affirmative, was as to the desirability of federating the different 
federations and associations throughout the kingdom. Papers, 
which were highly praised by the audience, were read in this 
section by Mr. Hobson Matthew, of Ealing, on the utility of 
Federations, by Father Wright, of Hull, on the attitude of Fede- 
rations in regard to Elections, and by Mr. J. O’Hara, of Hull, 
on the value of combining Federations. The Archbishop, in the 
visit he paid to this section, insisted on the necessity, if they 
were to live on and prosper, of finding other objects for their 
activity, than mere campaigns against grievances which happily 
would not supply them with continuous work. Might they not 
extend their scope and do for men what the Catholic Women’s 
League is doing so well for women ? 

In recent Conferences of the Catholic Truth Society we 
once or twice had the opportunity of welcoming to the platform 
some Catholic working-men who could expound the needs and 
potentialities of their class with the insight which comes of 
intimate experience. It has made us look forward to the time 
when this section of our Catholic population could be brought 
to take its part more regularly and more systematically in our 
annual discussions. That desire was realized at Leeds, particu- 
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larly in the Trades’ Union section, whose discussions seemed to 
the present writer to be perhaps the most interesting and 
important of all at the Congress. The numbers present were 
few indeed, but, as in the case of the Catholic Federation, most 
were delegates. What was so striking in this section was the 
perfect loyalty to Catholic principles which accompanied their 
determination to lift the destitute out of the pit into which 
a heartless industrial system has driven them. As one speaker 
beautifully expressed it: “We believe in the brotherhood of 
man, and mean to labour for its full recognition. But you 
cannot have brotherhood without fatherhood, and so we believe 
in the Fatherhood of God which is represented to us on earth 
by the Catholic Church.” In the fulness of this spirit they 
were deeply concerned over the big majority with which at the 
Trades’ Union Congress the resolution in favour of the Secular 
Solution of the School Question had been carried. They saw 
through the hollowness of a vote by which delegates who had 
no sufficient knowledge of the subject, and had no authorization 
from their respective branches to pronounce on it, committed 
their Unions to a political opinion having absolutely no connec- - 
tion with the objects for which the Unions were established. 
They were determined that this unreal and _ unjustifiable 
decision should be reversed; they encouraged one another 
by helpful suggestions of what might be dane to undeceive 
their fellow-Unionists who had been misled; and they seemed 
to feel confident that they would eventually succeed in their 
enterprize. 

The Catholic Guardians’ Association, another Society which, 
though its numbers are few, has by its judicious action made 
itself a real power in the land for the protection of the destitute, 
had some animated discussions on the Majority and Minority 
Reports, and on the propriety of retaining Guardians of the 
Poor who are elected ad hoc, or abolishing them and merging 
their functions in those of the County Councils. If the Guardians 
are retained in their present status, it was argued that you have 
a class of officials constrained to carry out reform work on 
the hopeless basis of mere destitution; if their functions are 
passed on to the County Councils, it was replied, you deliver 
over the destitute to the tender mercies of officials who will be 
politicians elected for purely political motives, and will deal 
with the necessitous in the wooden and heartless way character- 
istic of officialdom. What can be said on either side was 
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effectively said in Father McNabb’s and Mrs. Crawford’s papers 
and the consequent discussions. On the Sunday afternoon, the 
members of this section visited the Leeds Union, and came 
away delighted with the satisfactory way in which one Board 
of Guardians had dealt with their poor. 

We must be content merely to name the Catholic Association, 
the Third Order of St. Francis, the Society of St. Vincent of 
Paul, the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, the Catholic Temperance 
Federation, the Catholic Reading Guild, the Catholic Record 
Society. Their names are known, as is the character of their 
work, and it was delightful to see them at work side by side, 
intent on the better promotion of the objects they have 
respectively in view, and all satisfied with the opportunity the 
Congress was affording them. We must not, however, omit to 
mention that the Catholic Emigration Society, with the consent 
of the Bishops, took a step likely to lead to the federation of 
the different Rescue Societies, and placing their work on a more 
satisfactory footing ; and we may call attention to the interesting 
paper read at the Congress by Father Cooney on the coming 
developments in the treatment of our prisoners—a paper we 
are happy to have in this present number of THE MONTH. 


S. F. S. 























Giants and Pigmies. 





IN the Central Hall of our Natural History Museum there 
stands an African elephant, the largest land mammal which 
now exists upon earth, or perhaps has ever existed. This 
particular individual measures at the shoulder eleven feet four 
inches in height, quite a respectable size, though some of the 
same species must attain twelve or even thirteen feet. 

Beneath this great beast is exhibited a specimen of the 
smallest British mammal, the Pigmy Shrew, which cannot 
compare in dimensions, and still less in mass, with one of its 
colossal neighbour’s toes ; of the Harvest Mouse, which after 
this shrew is the most diminutive of our quadrupeds, Gilbert 
White records that “two of them in a scale weighed down just 
one copper halfpenny, which is about a third of an ounce 
avoirdupois.” Yet undoubtedly the tiny shrew is no less 
perfect a specimen of nature’s handiwork than is the elephant, 
whose huge mass towers above it; its construction being no 
less elaborate, its various mechanism no less wonderful, its life- 
history no less replete with mystery beyond our comprehen- 
sion. As the old axiom has it, “mere size constitutes no 
specific difference ;”! it cannot even be said that the smaller 
animal represents an inferior rank of life, for the /sectivora, to 
which class shrews belong, are not of a lower order, to say the 
least, than are the Ungu/ata, which include elephants. 

But we cannot stop here. To say nothing of structureless 
microbes, there are immense multitudes of living things, 
especially in the class of insects, the most numerous of all, 
compared with which the shrew is as gigantic as is the elephant 
compared with himself. And each of these is equipped with an 
organic apparatus of sense, respiration, nutrition, and reproduc- 
tion, which is no less elaborate and marvellous than that of the 
hugest mammoth that ever lived, and supplies as well as his a 
separate unit in the host of life; for whether we can or cannot 


1“ Majus vel minus non mutat speciem.” 
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hold with the poet that the poor beetle which we tread upon in 
corporal sufferance finds a pang as great as when a giant dies, 
there can be no question that with the death of the one creature 
as of the other a life is blotted out, and a force extinguished 
which no earthly power can reconstitute. So that, as Newman 
records, it has been contended on humane grounds that lobster 
sauce should be preferred to shrimp, since in the one case but a 
single life has to be sacrificed, in the other a hecatomb. 

Nature, however, has no qualms on the subject, and has 
ordained, as though in a mere spirit of irony, that the most 
enormous of animals, the whale-bone whales, or Aa/aenae, 
whereof one! attains a length of eighty or even eighty-five feet, 
should subsist upon creatures so minute that many hogsheads 
must be required to furnish a single meal. Moreover, provision 
for such a need is made on a lavish scale, innumerable shoals 
of shrimp-like crustaceans and swimming molluscs abounding 
in the northern seas to such an extent as often to colour the 
surface of the water. As Mr. Bell writes: 


When the numbers of whales and the immense bulk of each 
individual are considered, imagination itself must fail to appreciate the 
countless myriads of small beings which are consumed for the nourish- 
ment of these stupendous bodies.” 


But, though it is obviously true that a mere relative difference 
like that of size cannot afford a sound basis for a distinction 
between organic creatures, it is plain nevertheless that there 
are some fixed limits in this matter within which nature always 
confines herself. It may be that the most minute gnat or 
beetle is as elaborately organized as a horse or a hippopotamus, 
but we cannot even imagine a mammal, or even a vertebrate, 
the size of a midge, or an insect as big as an ostrich ; though, so 
far as 'we can understand, there appears to be no reason why 
nature should avoid a task which seems as much within her 
powers as another which she constantly performs. 

At the present day, mammals, whether terrestrial or aquatic, 
monopolize the largest sizes. To say nothing of the elusive 
sea-serpent, fish might appear most lixely to rival the whales in 
this respect, the latter having found it advisable to assume their 
likeness so largely, while yet they cannot ever be thoroughly 
at home in the ocean, requiring to seek the surface at frequent 


! The Blue Whale, Balaenoptera Sibbaldi, 
2 History of British Mammals, First Edition, p. 516. 
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intervals for breath. But although the Basking Shark is known 
to attain a length of thirty-three feet, this is a mere trifle in 
comparison with the Bal/aenae. It was not always so, for in 
their palmy days during the Secondary Epoch, when mammals 
had not yet appeared, reptiles were the dominant race, and 
produced giants which could vie in stature with any land- 
dwellers of a later age. Among the Dinosaurs, for example, was 
“ Atlantosaurus,” “the largest animal which is known to have at 
any time inhabited the globe.” It is supposed to have attained 
a length of over eighty feet and a height of thirty feet,’ while 
a thigh-bone measured six feet three inches, one-third as 
long again as that of any elephant. Not much inferior were 
“ Brontosaurus,” “ Cetiosaurus,” “ Stegosaurus,” a huge brute, in 
size like an overgrown rhinoceros, with a deep indented crest 
down its spine, and hind legs twice as tall as a well-grown man, 
and, amongst others, the famous “ Diplodocus” exhibited in our 
National Museum, with a total length of over eighty-four feet, the 
head and neck occupying more than twenty-three, and the tail 
over forty-nine, while the body was bigger than that of the 
biggest elephant, the back being nearly fourteen feet from the 
ground, 

In regard of such monsters many questions must needs 
present themselves. It is evident in the first place that to 
arrive at such dimensions a long evolutionary process must 
have been required, and on Darwinian principles the various 
features developed in the course of this process must have been 
of such practical utility as to ensure the survival of an animal in 
the struggle for existence. But while it is possible to conjecture 
that the long neck of Diplodocus, for instance, enabled it to 
walk at the bottom of the water, and browse on seaweeds, 
breathing air the while, who shall say of what possible use 
can have been a tail fifty feet in length, which must have 
necessitated an immense apparatus of muscles for its manage- 
ment? Unless, indeed, we adopt the humorons suggestion that 
the member used to be immersed in the sea till a sufficiency 
of marine animals had fastened upon it, and then passed through 
the mouth of its crafty owner to lick them off. 

But can it be possibly supposed that these huge reptiles had 
wit enough for such a device? As has been said, there must 
have been much development in their making, and this, it is 


' Guide to Fossil Reptiles and Fishes, British Museum. 
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evident, was not in the matter of size alone, for some of the 
structures exhibited in their bodily frame are of great artistic 
complexity. Thus one of the old Saurians, “Ornithopsis,” 
which, as its name indicates, had various bird-like features, is 
described as possessing a remarkably light construction of 
vertebrez, the result of a complicated arrangement of thin 
struts and plates of bone. But in one respect, and that 
evidently the most important of all, evolution seems to have 
effected scarcely anything. These huge creatures had little in 
the way of heads, and even less in the way of brains. In 
some of the great Dinosaurs, says Sir E. Ray Lankester, the 
head itself seems to us ridiculously small, and in the case of 
“ Triceratops” whose head looks big being encased in bony 
and muscular integuments, the brain nevertheless could have 
been passed all along the spinal canal in which the spinal cord 
lies; it was in proportion to bulk of body one-tenth the 
size of a crocodile, which of course does not rank very 
high in the scale of intelligence. In Diplodocus, for all his 
amplitude of neck, tail, and body, the head was no longer 
than that of a common cart-horse, and even in this paltry skull 
there was little or no space for a brain. It is in fact conjectured 
that probably this lack of brains accounts for the extinction of 
these great reptiles; animals with bigger and ever-increasing 
brains having overcome them in the struggle for existence. 
It will still, however, be a puzzle how the giants contrived to 
exist so long and develop such striking features, but did not 
in all this period hit upon the one line of development which 
would have fitted them to survive. 

We must even find reason to doubt whether an animal 
gains anything at all by increase in bulk and whether this 
does not rather heavily handicap him in the race. Obviously 
it must be increasingly difficult for creatures developing such 
proportions to find sustenance for their enormous carcases, and 
whatever be the explanation it would almost seem as if great 
magnitude of body were one of the characteristics of a 
decadent race, tending towards extinction. Such an idea is 
suggested not only by the case of the Dinosaurs of which we 
have spoken, but by that of their counterparts the huge mammals 
of the Tertiary Epoch,—Dinotherium, Titanotherium, Elasmo- 
therium, Arsinoitherium, Dinoceras, Mammoth, Martdon, and 
others. Here again we find, at least in several cases, the same 
paucity of brains which is observable among the great Saurians, 
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for although Dinoceras and Titanotherium were bigger than the 
biggest rhinoceros of to-day, they had quite small brains, not 
more than an eighth the volume of that of the recent big 
animals. Another feature besides mere bulk must attract 
attention. Amongst these great mammals there is an 
extraordinary development of horns and tusks, which not only 
must witness to a protracted course of evolution, but, according 
to the commonly received account, can have been produced 
only by their proved usefulness in the battle of life. Thus 
the animal appropriately named JDéinoceras mirabile, or 
“wondrous terrible horn,” had three pairs of horns on the top 
of its head, as well as a pair of great tusks—though it was a 
vegetarian—formed by enlargement of its upper canines. 
“Elasmotherium” had a great horn, like that of a rhinoceros, 
carried on a huge boss in the middle of its head, instead of 
on its nose. “Titanotherium” had a pair of horns perched 
side by side on the nose, “ Arsinoitherium,” whose skull is 
nearly a yard in length, had a huge pair of horns on the 
forehead, and a smaller pair behind them. Yet not only has 
all this formidable armoury utterly failed to secure prolongation 
of existence for the creatures so endowed, it is considered 
by high authorities that any appendages of this kind denote 
a race on the downward grade and near its end. Thus 
even the enormous antlers of the great Irish Deer (Cervus 
giganteus) which might be supposed to have rendered him 
most particularly formidable, are thought on the contrary to 
signify that the race of his species is nearly run. 

We need clearly go no farther and inquire what practical 
purpose many of the most remarkable outgrowths may be 
supposed to have served, as the curved tusks of the Mammoth, 
which cannot, it would seem, have been used for goring, or for 
anything else that we can suggest. 

Without attempting to solve such problems, it would appear 
that in the broader features of her history nature supplies 
abundant evidence to disabuse those who fancy that the wisest 
amongst us can think himself to have attained to a full under- 
standing of the secret springs by which her processes are 
regulated. 

.G 











Continuity and the Statute Book. 


——.____ 


IN spite of many refutations, the theory of Continuity is still 
maintained by a section of the Anglican Church, and is 
occasionally put forward in its baldest form even by Anglican 
Bishops with a reputation for learning. Thus at the Church 
Congress of 1908, in an address on “The Continuity of the 
Anglican Church,” the Bishop of Bristol made the following 


statement: 





The Church of England was from the beginning, as it is now, a 
national Church. It has never been anything else. - In its title there 
has never been, for example, any admixture of the name or the idea 
of Rome. Ignorant people are found to say that we were Roman 
Catholics down to the time of the Reformation. Zhe statement ts 
ridiculous. We were, as we are now, Catholics, the Holy Catholic 
Church, planted and continuously abiding in the land.! 


Further on in the same address, occurs the following passage : 


It was so 110 years later in Magna Charta—Zeclesia Anglicana. 
No other name was possible, no name indicating other than national 


independence. 


Supporters of the theory of Continuity not unfrequently 
refer to Magna Carta, and to the expression £cclesta Anglicana, 
used in that and other charters and in many early statutes, 
as in some way supporting their contention. The use of this 
argument is due, partly to a mistaken idea of the meaning of 
the words Ecclesia Anglicana, and partly, it is to be presumed, 
to ignorance of the full text of the charters. An examination 
of the real text of pre-Reformation charters and statutes shows 
that, so far from supporting the theory of Continuity, these 
documents are sufficient in themselves to refute it altogether. 

In reading these charters and statutes it is important to 
remember that the words Ececlesta Anglicana, and Eglise 


1 Report of the Congress, p. 327. 
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ad’ Angleterre there used, are not equivalent to the modern 
phrases “ Anglican Church,” and “ Church of England.” 

In the first place they do not refer to the laity at all. They 
mean merely “the clergy in England,” that is, those ecclesiastics 
of the Universal Church who were in this country. That they 
do not include the laity is clear from the wording of many 
of the statutes. Thus in an Act passed in 1351 (25 Edw. III. 
stat. 4.), the following words are used: “ Whereas the Holy 
Church of England (Seznte Eglise d’ Angleterre) was founded 
in the estate by prelacy, by the King’s ancestors and others, 
to inform them and the people of the law of God,” &c. And 
24 Hen. VIII. c. 12, speaks of “the body politic, compact of 
all sorts and degrees of people, divided in terms and by name 
of Spirituality and Temporality,” and then goes on to refer 
to “that part of the body politic called the Spirituality, now 
being usually called the English Church.’ The words Ecclesia 
Anglicana, “English Church,” and “Church of England,” 
therefore, in pre-Reformation charters and statutes refer to the 
clergy only, and in this respect do not correspond to the 
modern phrase, “the Church of England.” 

In the next place the words in question do not signify the 
clergy as forming a separate national corporation, distinct from 
the general body of the clergy of the Universal Church. The 
Ecclesia Anglicana before the Reformation consisted of a 
number of persons organized in provinces and dioceses and, 
in the case of some of them, in Religious Orders, but they never 
formed among themselves one organized corporation, national 
or otherwise ; they were united to each other only by the fact 
that they were all united to Rome and dependent on Rome. 
Hence in the ecclesiastical documents of those times the 
expression often used is not EFcclesta Anglicana, but Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae. In relation to Rome and the rest of the Catholic 
Church, the clergy in England before the Reformation held 
the same position as the Catholic clergy in this country hold 
at the present day. 

Another point to be borne in mind in reading old Acts of 
Parliament connected with religion is this, that in many 
editions of the statutes the text of these Acts is not genuine. 
In all editions published between the reign of Henry VIII. 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century, some statutes of 
this character are omitted altogether, while others are mutilated 
by the omission of passages or corrupted by the alteration of 
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words, suggestive of “Popery.” That this is so can be seen 
by looking at the complete edition of the statutes, published 
by order of Parliament in 1810, under the title of Zhe Statutes 
of the Realm, where the omissions and alterations in earlier 
editions are pointed out in footnotes.! 

There is nothing in any of the charters to support the 
theory of Continuity. The words “the English Church shall 
be free,” which occur in Magna Carta, and other charters have 
been quoted as declaring the Church in England free from 
Papal authority. To extract this meaning it is necessary to 
ignore the context. The part of the Charter which deals with 
the Church is at the beginning, and is as follows: 


John, by the grace of God, King of England &c., . . . to the 
Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Barons, &c.,.. . his faithful subjects, 
greeting. Know ye that we, in the presence of God and for the health 
of our soul and of the souls of our ancestors and heirs, to the 
honour of God and the exaltation of Holy Church and amendment 
of our Kingdom, by the advice of our reverend Fathers, Stephen 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 
Henry Archbishop of Dublin, William, of London &c., ... Bishops, 
and of Master Pandulph, Archdeacon and familiar of the Pope... 
and of the noble persons William Earl of Pembroke, &c., &c.,.. . 
have in the first place granted to God, and by this our present charter 
have confirmed for ourselves and our heirs for ever, that he English 
Church shall be free and shail have all her rights in their integrity and 
her liberties unimpaired (guod L£cclesia Anglicana libera sit et habeat 
Jura sua integra et libertates suas tllesas). And that we desire this to 
be so observed appears from the fact that we of our mere and free will, 
before the outbreak of the dissentions between us and our barons, 
granted and confirmed and procured to be confirmed by the Lord 
Pope, Innocent III. the freedom of elections which is considered 
most necessary for the English Church: and we will observe this 
ourselves, and desire it to be observed honourably for ever by our 
heirs.” 


The provisions of this charter, passed by the advice of the 
Pope’s agent in England, were evidently not directed against 
the authority of the Pope: they were directed against undue 
interference with freedom of election and other rights of the 
Church on the part of the King and other laymen. That this 
is the meaning, both here and in the eight other charters of the 


1 For instances, see vol. i. pp. 6, 12, 43, 149, 385- 
® Statutes of the Realm, i. p. 9 (charters). 
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thirteenth century in which exactly the same words are used, is 
shown by several later statutes. Thus in (9 Edw. II. stat. 1. 
c. 14.) we find :— 


Also if any dignity be vacant, where election is to be made, it is 
moved that electors may freely make their election, without fear of any 
power femfpora/, and that all prayers and oppressions in this matter 
cease. Zhe answer. They shall be made freely, according to the form 
of Statutes and ordinances. 


Again in 1340 it is stated ® that 


it is shown to us in Parliament by the Archbishop and other 
prelates and clergy how some oppressions be done in divers manners 
by some of our servants to people of Holy Church, against the franchises 
of the Great Charter.* 


In some charters and statutes (e,g., Stat. de Tallagio, 1297) 
it is ordered that the great charters be read twice a week to 
the people in all cathedrals, and that after the reading a formal 
sentence of excommunication be pronounced against all those 
who should contravene them. The form commonly used is 
given in the Séatutes of the Realm after the statute just 
mentioned. Another form is also given earlier. * 


The sentence of excommunication given against the breakers of 
the charters. The year of our Lord 1253, the third day of May, in the 
great Hall of the King at Westminster, in the presence and by the 
assent of the Lord Henry, by the grace of God, King of England, and 
of the Lords, Richard, Earl of Cornwall . . . and the other nobles of 
the Realm of England, we, Boniface by the mercy of God Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Primate of all England, F. of London, H. of Ely &c., 
Bishops, apparelled in pontificals, with candles burning, against the 
breakers of the Church’s liberties (/édertates ecclesiasticas) and the 
liberties and free customs of the Realm of England, and especially of 
those which are contained in the charter of the common Liberties of 
the Kingdom and the Charter of the Forest, have solemnly denounced 
the sentence of excommunication in this form :—By the authority of 
Almighty God, the Father the Son and the Holy Ghost, and of the 
glorious Mother of God and perpetual Virgin Mary, of the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul and of all the Apostles, and of the Blessed 
Thomas, Archbishop and Martyr, and of all the Martyrs of God, and 
of Blessed Edward, King of England, and of all Confessors and Virgins, 


1 Statutes of the Realm, i. p. 173. 2 14 Edw. III. Stat. 4. 
4 1. p. 292. 
* Vol. 1. p. 6. (of Statutes.) 
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and of all the Saints of God, we excommunicate and anathematise, and 
from the threshold of our Holy Mother the Church sequester, all those 
that hereafter willingly and maliciously deprive the Churches (ecc/eséas) 
of their rights: also all those that by any craft or wiliness do violate, 
break, diminish or change the Church’s (ecc/estasticas) liberties or the 
ancient and approved customs of this realm, and chiefly the liberties 
contained in the charters &c. . . . All and every which persons before 
mentioned that wittingly shall commit anything of the premises let 
them well know that they incur the aforesaid sentence, ipso facto. 


The words in italics are omitted in translations of the 
statutes published before 1810.! 


In none of the charters is there anything whatever against 
the authority of the Pope. That that authority was recognized 
in England to the fullest extent is shown by the Dictum de 
Kenilworth (Statutes of the Realm, i. p. 12.) This was an award 
made by a commission of Bishops and Barons in the course of 
the settlement arrived at after the rebellion of Simon de 
Montfort. 


51 and 52 Henry III (1266-67)—Diéctum de Kenilworth. 


The Award made between the King and his Commons at Kenilworth. 
In the name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, Amen. To the 


' The leaving out of the name of St. Thomas a Becket was probably due tv 
a curious proceeding of Henry VIII., thus described by Lord Campbell, in his 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors (Vol. i. p. 95-): 

Henry VIII. when he wished to throw off the authority of the Pope, thinking 
that as long as the name of St. Thomas should remain in the calendar men would 
be stimulated by his example to brave the ecclesiastical authority of the Sovereign, 
instructed his Attorney-General to file a guo warranto information against him for 
usurping the office of a saint and he was formally cited to appear in court to answer 
the charge. Judgment of ows/er would have passed against him by default had not 
the King, to show his impartiality and great regard for the administration of justice, 
assigned him counsel at the public expense. The cause being called, and the 


g» 


Attorney-General and the advocate for the accused being fully heard, with such 
proofs as were offered on both sides, sentence was pronounced, that ‘* Thomas, 
sometime Archbishop of Canterbury, had been guilty of contumacy, treason and 
rebellion ; that his bones should be publicly burnt, to admonish the living of their 
duty by the punishment of the dead; and that the offerings made at his shrine 
should be forfeited to the Crown.” A _ proclamation followed, stating that ‘‘ for as 
much as it now clearly appeared that Thomas Becket had been killed in a riot 
excited by his own obstinacy and intemperate language, and had been afterwards 
canonised by the Bishop of Rome as the champion of his usurped authority, the 
King’s majesty thought it expedient to declare to his loving subjects that he was no 
saint, but rather a rebel and traitor to his Prince, and therefore strictly charged and 
commanded that he should not be esteemed or called a saint ; that all images and 
pictures of him should be destroyed, the festivals in his honour abolished, and his 
mame and remembrance dz erased out of all books, under pain of his Majesty’s 
indignation and imprisonment at his Grace’s pleasure.” 
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honour and glory of Almighty God, the Father the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, of the glorious and most excellent Mother of God and Virgin 
Mary and of all the Saints by whose merits and intercessions we are 
governed on earth; of the most Holy Catholic and Apostolic Roman 
Church, which is the mother and mistress of all the Faithful: of our 
most Holy Father and Lord, Clement, Sovereign Pontiff of this universal 
Church. . . . We, William of Exeter, W. of Bath and Wells, N. of 
Worcester and T. of St. David’s (Menevensis), Bishops, Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, Humphrey de Bohun Earl of Hereford . . . 
&c., having thereunto full power from our said Lord the King and 
from others, Barons, Councillors &c., . . . do award and provide 
that &c. 


Here follow the various provisions of the award. Paragraph 
nine is as follows :— 

We reverently and humbly supplicate our venerable Father, Ottobon, 
Cardinal Deacon of St. Adrian, Legate of the Apostolic See, that, if he 
shall deem it expedient as well for our Lord the King as for all other 
of the Realm, both great and small, who have not observed their sworn 
charters, to the observance of which they were all obliged by the 
sentence of excommunication pronounced and not observed, they 
may receive the benefit of absolution. 


This award had the force of a statute, being confirmed by 
the King in Parliament. The Bishops and laymen who drew it 
up, and the King and Parliament who confirmed it, had evidently 
no doubt about the authority of the See of Rome, or the 
position of the Pope, or the jurisdiction of the Legate, as 
representing the Pope, over both the King and his subjects. 

In all printed copies of this statute published between the 
reign of Henry VIII. and the year 1810, whether in the original 
Latin or translations, the words in italics, about the Church and 
the Pope, are omitted. Paragraphs one to eleven, including that 
quoted above, are also omitted ; and the word ¢nfercessions, near 
the beginning, is altered to meas. 

One or two additional examples of alterations and omissions 
of the same character may be given at this point. In the 
Statutum de Bigamis,' section v. begins as follows : 


Concerning men twice-married, called Bigami, whom our Lord the 
Pope in the Council of Lyons, by a constitution there published, 
deprived of all privilege of clergy, and thereupon, &c. 


The original Statute is in Latin, and the Pope is referred to 


1 4 Edw. I. 1276. 
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as Dominus Papa. In Ferrers’ edition of 1534, Dominus Papa 
is translated “Our Holy Father the Pope ;” in the next edition, 
that of 1542, this becomes “Our Holy Father the Bishop of 
Rome ;” in Berthelet’s edition of 1543 it is “The Bishop of 
Rome,” simply. “ The variation is curious and not unimportant.”! 

Again, in the Ordinatio Forestae (13 Edw. I.), c. 5 is as 


follows: 


As touching them that committed trespasses of Greenhugh, or 
hunting in the Forest at such time as the Forest was disafforested [in 
as much as we ourselves granted the said disafforestation, and that 
sentence of excommunication should be pronounced against those who 
contravened the same, although the same little proceeded from 
our good will, which sentence indeed our Lord the Sovereign Pontiff 
(Dominus Summus Pontifex) afterwards revoked, and which grant 
and disafforestation we for certain causes do revoke and annul], we 
will that such offences be pardoned.’ 


The part enclosed in brackets is thus referred to in a note 
in the Statutes at Large (1811). “These sentences, which 
historically are very remarkable, have not been noticed in any 
former translations.”* 

Sometimes the whole Act was suppressed. An example of 
this is 2 Ric. II. Stat. 1. c. 7, passed in 1378. With regard to 
it, Selden (Zadb/e-Talk, Section on Pope, § 9) says: 


The Act is not in the Book of Statutes, either because he that 
compiled the Book would not have the name of the Pope there, or else 
he would not let it appear that they meddled with any such thing, but 
’tis upon the Rolls. 


Selden wrote in the seventeenth century. The Act is given 
in the Statutes of the Realm,t and will be quoted in full 
presently. 

The authority of the Pope and of the Church appears in 
a number of other statutes, for instance in those passed in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries against heretics. The first 
of these was 5 Ric. II. Stat. 2, c. 5 (1382). It is directed against 
the bands of itinerant heretical preachers known as Wyclif’s 
“Poor Priests.” The preamble of the Act is as follows: 


Item, for as much as it is openly known that there be divers evil 
1 Note in Zhe Statutes at Large (1811), i. p. 66. 


2 Statutes of the Realm, i. p. 149. hE. pm Os 
“ Ii. p. 21. 


* 
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persons within the realm, going from county to county and from town 
to town, in certain Habits, under dissimulation of great holiness, and 
without the licence of our Holy Father the Pope or of the ordinaries of 
the places or other sufficient authority, preaching daily, not only in 
churches and churchyards but also in markets Fairs and other open 
places where a great congregation of people is, divers sermons, contain- 
ing heresies and notorious errors, to the great emblemishing of the 
Christian faith and destruction of the laws and of the estate of Holy 
Church, to the great peril of the souls of the People, and of all the 
realm of England, &c. 


therefore commissions shall be issued to arrest such persons 
and detain them “till they will justify themselves, according to 
reason and the law of Holy Church.” ! 

This Act was annulled in the following year as not having 
been passed by the Commons ; but it shows the opinion of the 
Ecclesia Anglicana on the new ideas. It was confirmed as 
though an existing statute by 25 Henry VIII. c. 14, except 
that the reference zx the preamble to the Pope’s authority was 
declared to be of no effect. This reference is suppressed in all 
the early editions. 

Another Act against the Lollards* was passed in 1401, on 
the petition of the clergy and the Commons. The Act says 
that 


divers false and perverse people of a certain new sect, of the said 
faith, of the Sacraments of the Church, and of the authority of the 
same, dampnably thinking, and, against the law of God and of the 
Church, rashly usurping the office of preaching, do perversely and 
maliciously in divers places within the said realm, under colour of 
dissembled holiness, teach and preach these days, openly and privily, 
divers new doctrines and wicked heretical and erroneous opinions, 
contrary to the same faith and blessed determinations of Holy Church, 
. and will not appear before the Diocesans, but the same Diocesans 
and their jurisdiction spiritual and the Keys of the Church and ecclesi- 
astical censures do utterly condemn and despise [therefore], the prelates 
and clergy and also the Commons of the said realm, being in the 
same Parliament, prayed our Sovereign Lord the King to provide a 
remedy, &c. 


And accordingly it was enacted that no one should write 


1 Jbid. ii. p. 25. 

* 2 Hen. IV. c. 15. 

3 That is, ‘‘the Catholic faith, builded upon Christ, and by His Apostles and 
Holy Church sufficiently determined, declared and approved.”’ 
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or preach “anything contrary to the Catholic faith, or determi- 
nation of Holy Church ;” and that any one who should refuse 
(after conviction by the Diocesans or their commissaries) to 
abjure these heretical opinions, or should relapse after abjura- 
tion, should be burnt. (II. p. 125.) 

The Commons returned thanks at the end of the session 
“pur ces que nostre Sr le Roy eut ad fait et ordeignez bon et 
juste remede en destruction de tiele doctrine et de la secte 
d'icelle.” 

The beliefs that the Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church 
was universal, and was the mother and mistress of all the 
faithful, that the Pope was the head of it, and that he and his 
legates had spiritual authority and jurisdiction in England, have 
been seen in one or other of the statutes already quoted. An 
even more explicit recognition of the Pope’s authority is 
contained in an Act passed in the year 1378 (2 Ric. II. Stat. i. 
c. 7), which will be found in the Statutes of the Realm, 
vol. ii. p. 11. 


Item, because our Sovereign Lord the King hath perceived as well 
by letters patent newly come from certain Cardinals, rebels against our 
Holy Father Urban, now Pope, as otherwise by common fame, that 
division and discord was betwixt our said Holy Father and the said 
Cardinals, which afforced them with all their power to depose our said 
Holy Father from the estate of Pope, and to excite and move by their 
untrue suggestions the Kings, Princes, and Christian people against 
him, to the great peril of their souls and to an evil example; our said 
Sovereign Lord the King caused the said letters to be showed to the 
Prelates, Lords, and other great and wise men of the realm, being at 
the said Parliament, and after the said letters seen and perceived, by 
great deliberation upon the said matter, it was pronounced and 
published by the said prelates, by great and notable reasons there 
showed in the full Parliament, as well by matters found in the said 
letters as otherwise, that the said Urban was duly chosen Pope, and 
that so he is, and ought to be, true Pope, and ought to be accepted and 
obeyed as Pope and chief of Holy Church (est il et doit estre vrai 
Pape et li come pape et chief de Seinte Esglise len doit Accepter et 
obier). And to this to be done all the prelates, Lords, and Commons 
did agree. . . . Also it is ordained that if any of the King’s liege 
people, or other within his power, do purchase, provision, benefice, or 
other grace, of any other by the name of Pope than of our said Holy 
Father Urban, or be obedient to any other as Pope, he shall be out of 
the King’s protection and his goods and chattels shall be seized as 
forfeit, &c. 


1 Printed Rolls of Parliament, iii. p. 466. 
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This is the statute which Selden refers to as not being 
published in the Statute Book in his day. It had, however, been 
published in Myddleton’s Great Boke of Statutes (1541), with 
alterations, the words “ Bishop of Rome” or “ Bishop” being 
substituted for “ Pope.” The translation given above is that 
given in the Statutes of the Realm (vol. ii. p. 11), except that the 
word Pope has been used where it appears in the original (also 
given in the Statutes of the Realm). The substitution of 
“ Bishop” for “ Pope” by Myddleton destroys the sense in some 
places. For instance, in the last sentence the translation has— 
“or be obedient to any other Bishop, he shall be out of the 
King’s protection.” The following note is added in the 
Statutes of the Realm— The translation of this chapter is 
copied from Myddleton’s Great Boke of Statutes. It is not 
inserted in any other edition or translation. The use of the 
words ‘ Bishop of Rome’ and ‘Bishop’ instead of Pope shows 
that the translation was made in the time of Henry VIII., and 
after the passing of the Acts against acknowledging the Pope’s 
Supremacy.” 

Not only the authority of the Pope, but also almost all 
the other distinctively Catholic doctrines repudiated at the 
Reformation are to be found in pre-Reformation Statutes. 
Prayer and Masses for the dead, belief in Purgatory, in the 
intercession of the Saints, and in the Real Presence, the use of 
holy water, and respect for relics of the Saints are all treated 
in these Acts as part of the religion of the country; while in 
the reign of Henry VIII. himself it was declared heretical, and 
a capital offence, to deny the Catholic doctrines of Transubstan- 
tiation, Communion in one kind, private Masses, auricular 
confession, celibacy of the clergy, and the obligation of vows of 
chastity (31 Hen. VIII. c. 14). These doctrines, it is true, were 
then imposed merely by Parliamentary authority (though they 
had first been discussed and assented to in a synod and in 
convocation), but the object of the statute was to protect from 
the attacks of the foreign “reformers” that which had hitherto 
been the belief of the Church in England. 

A few extracts from some of the statutes above referred to 
will show the character of the religious beliefs of pre-Reforma- 
tion England. 

The statute of Carlisle (35 Edw. I. 1306) says that religious 
houses were founded and endowed for this reason, among others, 
“that pious works might be done in them for the souls of the 
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founders and their heirs;” but that, through the two heavy 
taxes and tallages taken from them by foreign superiors of 
Religious Orders, “ the souls of the dead be miserably defrauded.” 
Another Act? begins as follows: 


For as much as many hospitals, within the realm of England, 
founded as well by the noble Kings of the Realm and lords and ladies 
both spiritual and temporal, as by others of divers estates, to the 
honour of God and of His glorious Mother, im aid and merit of the 
souls of the founders &c.8 


So again in 4 Hen. VII. c. 19 (1489), among the evils 
resulting from the decrease of population in certain districts, 
through the conversion of tillage into pasture are these, that 


husbandrie is decayed, churches distroyed, the service of God with- 
drawn, the bodies there buried not prayed for.* 


Masses for the dead. By 27 Hen. VIII. c. 42, the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge and the colleges of Eton and 
Winchester were relieved from the payment of first-fruits to 
the King. In return for this favour the Act orders that the 
Chancellors of the Universities and the Provost of Eton and 
the Warden of Winchester and their successors for ever 


Shall yearly keep severally in the said universities and colleges 
two Masses to be there solemnly sung, whereof one shall be of the 
Holy Trinity, the eighth day of May, and the other of the Holy 
Ghost, the eighth day of October, for the preservation of the King’s 
Highness [and for that of Queen Anne Boleyn and the Princess 
Elizabeth], and after the decease of our said sovereign Lord, shall 
yearly keep for ever in the days above rehearsed two solemn 
anniversaries, that is to say dyrge over night and Mass of Requiem in 
the next morowe .. . for the accomplishment whereof 


the Chancellors, Deans, Provosts, Wardens and their successors 
and also “all persons proceeding in any degree of learning in 
the said universities,” 
shall receive a corporal oath to see-the premises for their times... 
inviolably observed and continued in manner and form above 
specified.® 
This act still appears in the official /udex to the Statutes 
31. p. 150. 2 2 Hen. V. c. 1—1414. 


* Joid, ii. p. 175. * bid, ii. p. 541. 
5 Statutes of the Realm, iii. p. 598 
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in Force “published by authority” (See 23rd edition, 1907, 
under “ First-Fruits.”) 

The intercession of the Saints and the Communion of 
Saints appear in some of the statutes already quoted. Another 
Act (27 Hen. VI. c. 5, 1448) begins thus: 


Considering the abominable injuries and offences done to Almighty 
God and to his Saints, a/ways aiders and singular assisters tn our 
necessities, because of the fairs and markets upon their high and 
principal feasts, as in the Feast of the Ascension of our Lord, in the 
Day of Corpus Christi, in the Day of Whitsunday... with other 
Sundays, and also in the high feast of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Mary, the Day of all Saints and Good Friday... 


therefore it is ordained that “all manner of fairs and markets 
shall clearly cease on these days,” except for the purchase of 
necessary food. The four Sundays of Harvest time are also 


excepted.! 


The feast of Corpus Christi is the feast of the Real Presence. 
Belief in this doctrine is apparent in other statutes also e.g., 


in 50 Edw. III. c. §, 1376. 


Item, because that complaint is made . . . that as well divers priests 
bearing the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ to the sick and their clerks 
with them, as otherwise divers other persons of Holy Church whiles 
they attend to Divine Service in churches &c., ... be sundry times 
taken and arrested by authority royal and commandment of other 
temporal lords, in offence of God and of the liberties of Holy 
Church... our Lord the King, who would be sore displeased if any 
did in such manner. . . commandeth. . . upon his previous forfeiture 
that none do the same from henceforth &c.* 


Among other Acts which refer to Catholic doctrines and 
practices may be mentioned the following: 


13 Edw. I. c. 34. He that carrieth a nun from her House, 
although she consent, shall be punished by three years imprisonment, 
and shall make convenient satisfaction to the House from which she 
was taken ; and nevertheless shall make fine at the King’s will.® 


In 1 Ric. III. c. 12, among articles not to be imported ready 


made are 


1 IT, p. 351. 2 Statutes of the Realm, i. p. 398. 
P+ 35 
3 I. p. 87. 
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stoppes pour eaue sacrez, vulgarment appelez Holy water stoppes. 
(II. 495.) 


In 21 Hen. VIII. c. 24 (1529), among the horrors of war 
then lately experienced abroad, and from which Henry is said 
to have preserved this country, is this, that 


the relics of the holy Saints were irreverently treated.! 


Many of the Acts passed by the servile Parliaments of the 
later portion of the reign of Henry VIII. with the object of 
destroying the Pope’s authority in England, naturally contain 
admissions that that authority had previously been both exer- 
cised and admitted. These Acts (e,g., 28 Hen. VIII. cc. 10 and 
16; 32 Hen. VIII. cc. 23 and 24; 35 Hen. VIII. c. 1, &c.) are 
too numerous to quote in detail. One extract will be sufficient 
to show the character of the statements on this point contained 
in them. According to 32 Hen. VIII. c. 38: 


“The usurped powers of the Bishop of Rome have always entangled 
and troubled the mere jurisdiction and legal power of this realm” and 
continued so to do “till now of late in our sovereign Lord’s time which 
ts otherwise by learning taught than his predecessors in times past of long 
time have been.* 


But Henry VIII. and his Parliaments, although they threw 
off the authority of the Pope, retained, for a time at any rate, 
the rest of the Catholic Faith. And in 1539 there was passed 
an Act which set forth the belief of the English Church on the 
chief doctrines that had been subjected to attacks by the 
“Reformers.” It was entitled “An Act abolishing diversity in 
opinions” (31 Hen. VIII. c. 14). It says that “ Parliament and 
also a Synod and Convocation of all the Archbishops and 
Bishops and other learned men of the clergy of the realm” 
have been assembled, and certain articles respecting the 
Christian religion have been propounded for their consideration. 
It then sets forth the resolutions on these points agreed to “ by 
the King, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, the clergy in 
convocation, and the Commons,” to the following effect : 

(1) that, after the consecration, ‘tin the most Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar . . . is present really, under the forms of bread and wine, 


the natural Body and Blood of our Saviour”... and that, then, 
“there remains no substance of bread and wine” &c. : 


1 III. p. 316 2 Statutes of the Realm, iii. p. 792. 
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(2) that it is not necessary for everyone to communicate in both 
kinds : 
(3) that priests may not marry 
(4) that vows of chastity, made advisedly to God, must be observed : 
(5) that private Masses “stand with the law of God ;” and that “it 
is mete and necessary that they should be continued and admitted ” : 
(6) that “auricular confession is expedient and necessary to be 


retained, continued, used, and frequented.” 
It was therefore enacted 


that anyone who “by word or writing / or in any otherwise doth 
publish . . . affirm... or hold” any opinion contrary to the first 
article, or either part of it, shall be burnt as a hereti 

that anyone who preaches teaches &c., in any assembly or school, 
or maintains before the judges, anything contrary to the other five 
articles, and also any priest who marries, shall be declared a felon and 
be punished by death ; 

that anyone declaring by word or writing any opinion contrary to the 
said five articles shall forfeit all his goods and chattels and be 
imprisoned at the King’s will, and for a second offence shall suffer 
death ; 

that persons ‘refusing or abstaining to be confessed at the time 
commonly accustomed within the realm and Church of England, or to 
receive the Holy and Blessed Sacrament at the time commonly 
accustomed” shall, for the first offence be imprisoned, and for the 


second, suffer death.! 


Thus, apart from all the other evidence that is available, a 
genuine edition of the Statute Book is in itself sufficient to show 
that before the Reformation the Church and people of England 


1 The statutes of Provisors and Praemunire are sometimes adduced to prove that 








there were disseasions in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries between the Church 
in England and Rom« rh es, however, were not concerned with doctrine 
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(1) believed that “the Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Roman Church” was “the mother and mistress of all 
the faithful ” ; 

(2) recognized that the Pope, the “Sovereign Pontiff of 
the universal Church” was, as “Chief of Holy 
Church,” to be “ accepted and obeyed ” : 

(3) believed in Transubstantiation, the Real Presence, 
private Masses, Communion in one kind, Auricular 
Confession, Celibacy of the Clergy, the obligation of 
vows of chastity, Prayers and Masses for the dead, 

- the Invocation of Saints and of the “ Glorious Mother 
of God,” Purgatory, the use of holy water and respect 
for the Relics of the Saints. 

But it is, we are told, “ridiculous to state that they were 
Roman Catholics.” 


It seems much more ridiculous to say that they agreed with 
a body which (1) officially repudiates, in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
nearly every one of the beliefs enumerated above, and moreover 
(2) declares, in another official document, 


that laity and clergy, learned and unlearned, all ages sects and degrees 
of men, women and children of all Christendom ”—and therefore the 
Evclesia Anglicana also—“ a most horrible and dreadful thing to think, 
have been at once drowned in abominable idolatry, of all vices most 
detested of God and damnable to man, and that by the space of eight 
hundred years and more.! 


How the old Feclesta Anglicana, which believed in all the 
Catholic doctrines above set out, came to be superseded by 
a new organization, merely local and national, which believed in 
none of them, which had no Orders, and which was not in 
communion with any other religious body in the world, may be 
followed out in the extraordinary statutes on religion passed in 
the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VL., Elizabeth, and Charles II. 

A. J. O'CONNOR. 


' Homily against peril of Idolatry, pt. iii. 














Mistress and Maid. 


‘‘T am among you as he that serveth.” 


THE “domestic question” is not merely one of trivial interest, 
fit for the tittle-tattle of women over the tea-table, but is of 
immense importance in the life of most modern people. It 
does not come home, of course, to dukes and duchesses and 
millionaires, who can erect a screen of delegated authority 
between themselves and their servants, and who, being in a 
position to maintain a large household, can, at a wave of the 
hand, make the servants disappear into far regions, where 
Jeames de la Plush lives his own life. But the majority of us 
are not dukes and duchesses, and belong to the great, undefined 
middle class composed of small households. In the small 
household the maid-servant looms large. We cannot get away 
from her nor she from us. If she is not seen she is heard. 
We not only have the fatal knowledge of her breakages after 
the deed is done, but we have the agony of listening to the 
last of the wine-glasses as it falls to the ground, or to the best 
dinner-set as it is precipitated to the bottom of the stairs. The 
personality of the servant, apart from efficiency or inefficiency 
of service, affects our daily life to an incalculable degree. Her 
little tempers may put our nerves on the rack, just as our own 
temper over the breakfast-table may make her day miserable. 
Even her expression of gaiety and lightheartedness may give 
the key-note to the day’s tune. It is good to have a smiling 
face about the house, but it is not so good if we wish for peace 
and quiet to hear the latest music-hall ditty sung by a shrill 
voice in the scullery; in fact there is an inevitable clash of 
temperament between the family and the servants in a small 
house. There are bigger problems in life, but none which has a 
more direct connection with the daily routine, the comforts and 
discomforts, even the misery or the happiness of the average 
man and woman in the average household. Hence right ideas 
about this subject are of great practical importance for all 
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parties, and it may rightly be claimed that this subject is 
worthy of attention even in a grave magazine like THE 
MONTH. 

Domestic service is only one branch of the large subject of 
employer and employee. This is a subject on which Catholic 
teaching from the earliest times down to Pope Pius X. is quite 
clear, and it will be to our advantage, perhaps, to see what that 
teaching is. We naturally turn first to the Christian ideal of 
those relations such as we find it anticipated in the Old Testa- 
ment. Jesus, the son of Sirach, said : 


Hurt not the servant that worketh faithfully, nor the hired man 
that giveth thee his life. Let a wise servant be dear to thee as thy own 
soul, defraud him not of liberty, nor leave him needy.! 


We find this ideal, naturally, much more fully set forth in 
the New Testament, both by St. Peter and St. Paul. In the 
Epistle to the Colossians the latter says : 


Masters, do to your servants that which is just and equal, knowing 
that you also have a Master in Heaven.’ 


And again, writing to the Ephesians : 


Servants, be obedient to them that are your lords according to the 
flesh, with fear and trembling, in the simplicity of your heart as to 
Christ: not serving to the eye, as it were pleasing men, but as the 
servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart. With a good 
will serving, as to the Lord, and not to men. Knowing that whatsoever 
good thing any man shall do, the same shall he receive from the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free. And you masters, do the same things to 
them, forbearing threatenings: knowing that the Lord both of them 
and you is in Heaven: and there is no respect of persons with Him.* 


And once more, when writing to Titus: 


Exhort servants to be obedient to their masters, in ail things 
pleasing, not gainsaying: not defrauding, but in all things showing 
good fidelity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 


all things.* 
St. Peter, also, has his word on the subject when he says: 


Be ye subject therefore to every human creature for God’s sake: 
whether it be to the King as excelling or to governors... as the 


1 Eccles. vii. 22, 23. Coloss. iv. 6, 
3’ Ephesians vi. 5—9. * Titus ii. Q—II 
5 
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servants of God. .. . Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear, 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward.! 


The great Apostles clearly drew their teaching on this 
subject from the inspiration of their Master’s life. Our Lord’s 
example was a continual lesson in submission and service. 
“T am in the midst of you as he that serveth,”* He reminded 
His disciples. And, again, “The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister,” a fact which He emphasized in 
a startling fashion at the Last Supper 


You call me Master, and Lord: and you say well, for so I am. 
If then I being your Lord and Master have washed your feet ; you 
ought also to wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an 
exaimple that as I have done to you, so you do also. 


In fact, the whole trend of the Gospel teaching is that man’s 
real perfection lies in service of some sort, not in absolute inde- 
pendence, and it is from these and similar passages that we learn 
the true spirit of such service. Service is, in its widest sense, 
doing the will of another. The state of submission for God’s 
sake is the safest state to be in as regards salvation, and, for 
that matter, is the best means of reaching moral perfection, as is 
testified by the vow of obedience taken by members of 
Religious Orders all and sundry. The King of kings 
hallowed this state by His example, He entered into it 
voluntarily and was obedient even unto death. In Him we 
have our model. For we are all of us, one way or another, in 
the state of service and owe obedience to fellow-creatures as 
in some sort God’s representatives, as St. Paul explains to the 
Ephesians. The maid obeys her mistress, the wife her 
husband, the man his master, the Religious Superior is the 
servus servorum Dei, and the Sovereign on his throne is the 
servant of the State. Thus we see that service is in some 
degree enjoined on all and that those who are more manifestly 
and directly in that state by force of circumstances may 
console themselves for the limitations of their liberty by their 
greater security in the matter of salvation, provided always 
they live in the spirit of their state. The instinct is a sure one 
which prompts those who would be perfect, to choose voluntarily 
a state of complete subordination. 

This idea of service does not conflict with the undoubted 


1 1 St. Peter ii. 13—18 2 St. Luke xxii. 27 > St. John xiii. 13—15 
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fact that all men are equal in origin and in destiny. For, as 
is emphasized in the writings of Pope Leo XIII.: 


Human society, as God has established it, is composed of unequal 
elements, just as the members of the human body are unequal; to 
make them all equal is impossible, and would be the destruction of 
society itself. 


The Pope, of course, is using the simile familiar to St. Paul : 


And there are diversities of ministries, but the same Lord. . 
For as the body is one, and hath many members ; and all the members 
of the body, whereas they are many, yet are one body; so also is 
Christ. . . . Much more those that seem to be the more feeble 
members of the body are more necessary.! 


God requires, then, different forms of service from each 
member of society. Some are left a good deal to their own 
conscience, and some are directed more or less minutely by 
their fellow-creatures. Man cannot complain of this arrange- 
ment and say to God—“ Why hast Thou made me thus?” 
“Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump, 
to make one vessel unto honour, and another unto dishonour ?”’? 

The idea which stops complaints, as it saves subordination 
from indignity, is that it is always God whom we are serving. 
Superiors are the representatives of God on earth. This is the 
true Christian idea of service which has practically died out 
among the peoples, but it is an idea which must be restored if 
society is to regain its health, Men have come to confuse 
service with slavery, a state which really does debase mankind. 

By hiring and accepting service a bond is established 
between employer and employed. We have in the New Testa- 
ment teaching, quoted above, an epitome of the mutual duties 
of these two divisions of society. The employer has need to 
recognize his own and his servant’s equality before God; nay, 
further, that the servant who is under him in this world may, 
having better opportunities of practising virtue, acquire greater 
merits for eternity. This will enable him the easicr to treat 
him with that justice, charity, and respect which are every 
man’s due, whatever his station in life. What justice requires 
we find in the words of the present Holy Father :* 

The obligations of justice for capitalists and masters are as follows: 

' 1 Cor. xii. 5—22. 


* Romans ix. 21. 
3 Pope Pius X, on Christian Social Action, p. 8. C.T.S 
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to pay a just wage to workmen ; not to injure their lawful savings by 
violence, fraud, nor by open nor hidden usury ; to allow them freely to 
fulfil their religious duties ; not to expose them to corrupting allure- 
ments, nor to the danger of scandal ; not to entice them from a love of 
their family, and from careful thrift; not to impose on them work 
unsuited to their strength, age, and sex. 


If the employer has his obligations to fulfil, the employee 
has his, too, which are equally important. He must start by 
being content with his state in life, accepting it as ruled by 
Divine Providence, and recognizing that class should help class, 
and that each needs the other. He should be convinced that 
labour is dignified and honourable, and that “every labourer is 
worthy of his hire.” He will work conscientiously ; serving 
“with a good will, as to the Lord, and not to men.”? He will 
realize the truth of the Church’s teaching : 


That it is conformable to the order established by God that in 
human society there should be princes and subjects, masters and men, 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant, nobles and plebeians, who, united 
by a bond of love, should help one another to attain their final end 
in Heaven, and their material and moral well-being on earth.° 


And again, as we learn from the Rerum Novarum, the 
servant must know that 


the obligations of the poor and of the workmen are these: to perform 
wholly and faithfully the work which has been freely and equitably 
agreed upon; not to injure masters in their property or person ; to 
abstain from acts of violence, even in the defence of their own rights, 
and never to turn their demands into disturbances. 


These teachings are of wide application in that they apply 
to every class of service, from the highly-paid bank clerk or 
skilled mechanic to the lowest mill-hand or scullery-maid. Let 
us consider how they affect the particular subject of this paper 
—domestic service, and what light they throw on the causes 
of that “servant problem,” which now-a-days is almost as 
familiar a topic of conversation as the weather. 

One chief cause of the admitted deterioration of domestic 
servants is very evidently the change in economic conditions 


1 This, of course, does not preclude his trying to ‘‘ better” himself, should oppor- 
tunity occur: it only means that he should not be discontented at lack of opportunity. 

2 Ephesians vi. 7. 

3 Pope Pius X. on Social Reform, p. 7. 
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introduced by the opening up of other careers for women- 
workers. Mills, for instance, and factories of every sort, absorb 
a vast population that would formerly have sought employment 
in domestic service. It is a great attraction to any girl to 
follow a life that leaves her free of an evening and all Sundays, 
and allows her to live at home. So much is this the case that 
in the large cotton-spinning towns in the north a stigma is 
attached to domestic service by the mill-girl who wears clogs, 
a shawl over her head and her hair in curl-papers all the week, 
but who dresses more smartly than many a duchess on 
Sundays. 

This contemptuous view is clearly to be traced to an absence 
of the Christian notion of service as set forth above. House- 
work has come to be thought degrading because it fetters 
independence. But other causes are also at work, such as 
want of technical training in domestic matters, an unwise State 
education, untrained mistresses, long hours of work, and lack 
of fresh air and liberty. 

We can hardly hope to alter economic conditions, but we 
can try to restore old moral ideals as far as possible. Domestic 
service has its advantageous side. There can be no doubt that 
it has a refining influence on the girl of the working class. 
She, living as she does among people of greater taste and 
better education, must learn something of their ways and be 
influenced by their manner of looking at things. In domestic 
service there is a closer bond between mistress and servant 
than in any other. The relations are more personal, and 
therefore something of the family idea enters in. The mistress 
stands 2x loco parentis towards her household. Our word family, 


Familia in its Latin original, takes in the whole household, zz., 


children and servants alike. And, if the mistress is as she 
ought to be, there are other advantages as well. Applying what 
the Popes have taught of the obligations between employer 
and employed, we may point out the definite duties of mistress 
and of maid to each other. The mistress must have a care of 
the spiritual welfare of her servants, she should find time for 
them to attend to their religious duties, such as daily prayers, 
Holy Mass,' and the sacraments. 

Sometimes, if they happen to be very young or ignorant, it 


' It would appear from correspondence in the 7Zad/e/, July, 1910, that many 
Church authorities are not solicitous to provide early Sunday Masses for the con- 


venience of this deserving class 
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may be necessary to build up their moral character by actually 
instructing them, or seeing that it is done. Here, perhaps, it 
will not be out of place to say a word in favour of family 
prayers, a custom which, I believe, does still exist in some old 
Protestant families in this country. Our Lord has promised a 
special blessing to the two or three who gather together in 
His Name, and there is no doubt that the mere fact of the 
whole household assembling in humble unison to give thanks 
for past mercies and to ask for future favours is one which is 
a strong help in making for peace and order ina home. For 
the time being the servants are one with their superiors, and 
the good example given is mutual 

Here, of course, we are supposing that mistress and servant 
are Catholics. Unhappily there are many Catholic families who 
refuse to take servants belonging to their own faith. It is such 
an inconvenience, forsooth, to let them out to Mass on Sunday 
morning! Many a poor Catholic servant-girl has thus been 
forced to accept a post in a non-Catholic family which never can 
understand why an evening service on Sundays is not as good 
as amorning one! Every Catholic mistress should make the 
good resolution of never taking a Protestant when she can get 
a Catholic maid, and she should make serious efforts to obtain 
the latter. It is a pity we have no registry office exclusively 


for Catholic mistresses and maids. It is a good work yet to 


come. 
The mistress has the further duty of looking after the 
bodily health of her servant. A little sympathy over a 


tooth-ache is often worth more than iodine and tabloids, though 
of course the latter should not be neglected. And here comes 
a point which mistresses almost invariably disregard—that is, 
exercise and fresh air. A girl asks for a weekly evening out, 
and sometimes Sundays, a request considered highly exorbitant ! 
It is thought, I suppose, that the exercise of sweeping, dusting, 
and carrying is sufficient for health Personally, I should 
always be in favour of servants coming for the day, for 
thus they would always have at least a couple of hours a 
day for leisure, recreation, fresh air and exercise, but 
where this is not possible, why should it be so difficult or 
so extraordinary to allow a maid to have a little run every 
day? Even a dog gets that much. There must be errands 
to fulfil, letters to post, some small shopping to be done, which 


the mistress could give as an object for the stroll, should she 
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suspect any desire to loiter or gossip. Half an hour out of 
doors before six is worth three after dewfall. 

Then there are the intellectual needs of the domestic. If 
the State will teach her to read and write, she must be given 
something wholesome to read. This is very easily done if the 
mistress is careful in her own reading, but if she herself indulges 
exclusively in light literature of a doubtful kind, she cannot 
blame her maid for following suit. In this, as in many other 
things, example is better than precept. 

Furthermore, there are many other matters beyond the 
strict observance of just give-and-take, such as consideration 
for feelings, physical shortcomings, likes and dislikes and so on, 
in which both mistresses and maids may exercise mutual 
forbearance. If an old lady will insist on the blinds being 
drawn at a certain angle, for the sake of peace, let the maid 
draw them so, and if the cook-general will wash her plates and 
dishes in her own sweet and peculiar manner, do not interfere ; 
what does it matter so long as they are clean and she is happy ? 
This mutual consideration, founded on supernatural motives, is 
the most important contribution which Christianity brings to 
the solution of the problem. Nowhere is its absence more 
deplorable than in the modern childless lady addicted to 
animal-worship, the mistress who cares more for her poodles 
and lap-dogs than she does for the welfare of the maid whom 
she expects to wait on her pets. Of course many of the stories 
one hears of the tragically comical care lavished by some ladies 
on the canine world may be exaggerated, but there is substantial 
truth in the following skit: 


Mistress: ‘“ Have you given Fido his soup?” 

Martha: “Yes, ’um.” 

“ And his omelette ?” 

* Ves, ’um.” 

“ And his cutlet ?” 

“Ves, ’um.” 

** And his jelly?” 

“Yes, ’um.” 

Mistress: “Then you may have some bread and cheese and 
go to bed.” 


To turn, now, to the other side of the question: the duties 
of servants, beyond the actual cooking and cleaning, are briefly 
these—respect for their superiors, obedience within the sphere 
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of their duty and a great care for the interests and property 
entrusted to them. 

These simple duties, dictated by the Christian spirit, are 
more easily stated than fulfilled, in the case, at least, of the 
ordinary untrained, or half-trained, domestic. If modern 
mistresses often fall short of the ideal, so do modern maids. 
They generally bring in an element of untidiness which is 
distracting to the methodical housekeeper. They have little 
idea of applying their intelligence to their work. A celebrated 
painter was once asked how he mixed his colours: “With 
brains, sir,” was his reply. If only servants would use a 
little brain-power when working, their labours would be 
greatly lessened and their efficiency increased. Want of 
moral discipline produces another disagreeable fault, viz., 
curiosity. Servants are prone to listen to conversation and read 
letters or documents that are lying about, and they usually put 
two and two together to make five. The household have no 
privacy, very often their most intimate concerns are the subject 
of kitchen conversation. Again, not a few servants are 
ungrateful for benefits that are bestowed on them, sometimes 
at the cost of much labour and trouble. They take generosity 
as a matter of course, and are aggrieved if they do not get 
a similar favour on a corresponding occasion. 

These and the like short-comings react on mistresses, and 
hence the difficulties of the servant problem, unless religious 
motives are invoked to remove them, tend always to increase. 
In so far as they are due to want of training, both in mistresses 
and in maids, some attempts at a remedy are gradually being 
made. We may mention one praiseworthy effort, due to 
a Catholic lady who has lately opened a school for “ housecraft ” 
in London. It has been established, according to the prospectus, 
to help 


Catholic gentlewomen and others who require a short, practical, 
and inexpensive training in domestic work as a profession or for use 
in their own homes. There is a demand for educated domestic workers 
which far exceeds the supply, and St. Martha’s College of Housecraft 
aims at providing a training, which is both theoretical and practical 
for students, and has as its object the raising of the average standard 
of domestic handwork and of making it suitable as a career for 
gentlewomen ; also of enabling educated women to learn how to carry 
out scientifically and with efficiency the household duties which devolve 
on them in their own homes. 
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Whilst in full sympathy with the object of the College, so 
far as it aims at training mistresses to understand and super- 
intend house-work effectively, we may fairly question the 
underlying assumption that “domestic handwork” is a suitable 
career for gentlewomen. Certainly, every lady should be able 
to give her servants efficient direction or to do without them in 
an emergency, and also to supplement their efforts if means do 
not permit of paying for adequate service. For this purpose, such 
training as the German housecraft schools give to all girls as 
a final accomplishment may well be obtained at St. Martha’s 
College. But for gentlewomen to occupy themselves in the 
necessary hard and coarse work of the household, as a profes- 
sion, seems to us an undesirable upsetting of class-relations, 
tending, if practicable at all, to result in a mild kind of socialism. 
It may be urged that there is nothing degrading in household 
work. There is certainly nothing against Christian dignity 
therein, if circumstances compel it, but otherwise, — well, 
“degrading” literally means what puts one out of one’s own 
class into a lower one, and putting ladies in the scullery 
certainly does that. If such a course is contemplated, then the 
experiment is doomed to failure. 

Although domestic service is not slavery, but a perfectly 
honourable calling for those whose state in life fits them for it, 
we can hardly imagine any parent or brother of good standing 
who would like to know that their daughter or sister was 
performing menial services in someone else’s home, cleaning 
the boots of a college chum, or peeling potatoes for another 
family’s dinner. Even in most ideal circumstances, in a large 
house with a servants’ hall, staffed altogether by gentlefolk, 
given, too, a piano to themselves and a month’s holiday each 
year, domestic service cannot be claimed as a fitting career for 
women of birth and education. A gentleman may suffer his 
wife or his sister to wait on him to a certain extent, but he 
would not care to see a lady carrying in the breakfast tray or 
the coal-scuttle. If he had any spark of chivalry he would 
probably say, “Allow me,” and take the tray or the scuttle 
from her. The more one thinks of the details of such a scheme 
as lady-servants, the more one sees its utter impracticability. 

However, within the limits suggested, St. Martha’s.School 
of Housecraft, although only recently started, has already done 
excellent work in bringing home to English women the need of 
preparation and training in matters domestic. The teaching is 
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both theoretical and practical, and embraces everything from 
the mysteries of culinary preparations to washing and ironing. 
More than one prospective bride has been prepared for married 
life, and more than one husband has had occasion to call 
down blessings on the college that trained his wife in house- 
keeping. 

The lady-nurse, or mother’s help, who is so common now-a- 
days, hardly stands within the category of lady-servants. She 
comes into the household to help the mother of the family, who 
herself works with her more often than not. Even if she does 
not, the lady-nurse is reckoned practically as one of the family, 
a position from which the professional “ lady-servant” must be 
excluded. This is a profession which gives an opening for the 
woman with domestic tastes who must earn her living. It is 
only proper that gentle children should be tended by gentle 
hands. In this matter, again, we are glad to note that an 
organized effort is being made to provide training for Catholic 
ladies. St. Mary’s Nursery College, Hampstead, has been in 
existence for some years, and is doing successful work in 
providing for a demand for children’s nurses, which, as 
the prospectus says, far exceeds the supply In this 
College there is provided an inexpensive training by which 
educated women who have natural sympathy for little 
children can earn an independent living. If, as is generally 
admitted, true education begins in the nursery, the value of a 
refined, well-trained nurse cannot be over-estimated. The 
training may also be of use to those entering upon the 
responsibilities of married life. If there is any drawback at 
all to such a scheme as that of lady-nurses, it is that it 
might lead to some mothers neglecting a// their maternal duties 
and leaving everything to the care of their highly-trained 
nurse. 

We have spoken of the training of mistresses which 
St. Martha’s College provides. A beginning in the training 
of servants from their own class is also being made by various 
educational bodies. It should, indeed, be the work of the State 
School to give technical training in domestic work, and this 
fact is being recognized, slowly enough. Domestic kconomy 
schools have been established in some Borough Polytechnics 
to train girls to become “ Homemakers,” and many of the girls 
so trained take up domestic service on leaving, but the training 


is not arranged to this end. There are also a few residential 
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homes which definitely train girls for this very well-paid career.! 

Our points, to be clear, may be thus summarized. The 
Church has a definite teaching on the obligations existing 
between employer and employee ; these may be applied to the 
narrower limits of mistresses and maids. It is to their lack of 
fulfilment that is due much of the existing difficulty of finding 
either good servants or good mistresses, as also to lack of 
training in both cases. The training of both is necessary. 
But even with careful training the servant problem cannot 
be permanently and satisfactorily solved without the influence 
of religion and the restoration of the old Catholic concept of 
service. 

AGNES GIBBS. 


1 Several convents have such homes, the best known being St. Joseph’s Domestic 
School at the Franciscan Convent, Taunton. Here there is accommodation for forty 
girls from the ages of fourteen to twenty, to whom is given a course of three years’ 
training in all branches of plain sewing, dress-making, plain cooking, and light 
laundry work. The entrance fee is £6, and there is no pension. 
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_ 


PENAL Reform is opening a wide field to Catholic zeal and 
enterprise. It has brought in a new way of dealing with what 
is comprehensively called crime, a policy of remedial treatment 
by humane and reasonable means. That policy appears in a 
series of measures and proposals designed to save youthful 
persons from becoming criminals; in a new code of prison 
discipline directed to the reformation of prisoners; and in 
certain provision for those who, leaving prison, are willing to 
amend. It is altering the relations between the State and the 
public offender. It is steadily imparting to criminal law and 
administration a tendency to put more trust in moral and 
spiritual forces. The State is, in fact, taking up with the ideals 
of fraternal correction which inspired the old penal discipline 
of the Church, and while calling to its aid all the modern 
resources of mental and medical science, is going still more to 
rely on the offices of charity and religion. As Catholics, we 
have special reason to welcome these reforms. Their source, 
though distant, is the Catholic penal system which John Howard 
found in eighteenth century Belgium, and transmitted as the 
ideal of all future prison reform. That system, before its 
destruction by the Emperor Joseph II., exhibited all the features 
that distinguish the “sweeping innovations,” which have lately 
so startled the English public. We may well answer cheerfully 
the summons that now calls us to a foremost position in this 
new campaign of an old and never-ending war. 

The advance guard of this campaign will be the officials and 
volunteers in that great work of the future, the prevention of 
crime by the protection and redemption of youth. To those 
who have been following attentively the recent drift in Govern- 
ment policy, the Home Secretary’s announcement of his resolve 
to half-empty the prisons will have caused no surprise. The 
infection of prison life is such a source of corruption that any 


1 A Paper read at the National Catholic Congress, Leeds, August 1, 1910, 
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reasonable substitute for it will be a gain to the community. 
The abolition of imprisonment for fines, as for debt, has 
doubtless this among other ends in view ; but still more to that 
purpose are the provisions of the Children’s Act and the 
Probation of Offenders’ Act, which not only exclude children 
from prison, but lay down a system of moral correction, super- 
vision, and training that cannot be enforced without such 
voluntary co-operation as charitable agencies and _ religious 
bodies .can supply. There are magistrates who sit in special 
courts for children, always desirous of conferring with someone 
interested in the child’s welfare. There are probation sentences 
which discharge the boy or girl conditionally to the supervision 
of a probation officer, preferably of the same faith. There are 
Remand Homes which we should visit, and homes of our own, 
though too few, for boys and girls in need of such assistance. 
A wider range has been given to the work of reformatories and 
industrial schools; while the Borstal system of detention in 
training homes has been quietly raising a further barrier 
between the youth and the prison. By these means, said an 
optimist last year, it is expected that ultimately few, if any, 
offenders will succeed in making their way to prison under 
the age of twenty. The Home Secretary has bettered that 
prediction. According to his statement in the House of 
Commons last week, the Borstal system will be applicable next 
year to all juvenile offenders from sixteen to twenty-one, and 
the gates of our prisons will be closed against that whole class. 

This measure of reform may well be called great, not only 
for the extent of the change it brings about, but for the noble 
confidence it breathes in the resources of human nature. It 
may well claim the support of every spiritual agency whose 
purpose is in the same plane; and admittedly without that 
support it cannot count on much success. How far we shall 
be able, pursuing our higher aim, to contribute to that success 
and to share it, is one of the most important questions now 
confronting the Catholic body in England 

We may take it that the proportion of our co-religionists in 
these institutions will not be lower than in the prisons, where it 


is about a fifth. In view of this probability, and of the unique 


importance of the work much will be expected of us. “No 
grander opportunity,” says the Keport of the prison Com- 


missioners, “for home missionary work can be found anywhere 


on this earth.” In prison, after all, it is difficult to get into real 
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human relations with those we visit. The Borstal Institutions 
will be very different. There we shall be asked to come among 
the inmates, not as superior officers, but as true pastors and as 
friends, not (fer impossibile) with perfunctory blessings and 
maimed rites, but with those resources of pastoral influence 
which the Church is able to bring to a great task. We shall 
find, not hardened criminals, but certainly difficult youths, 
who, whatever their strange qualities, are still our charge, and 
who, after all, are not despaired of by the State. There, will be 
conveniently gathered the lads from our own institutions, the 
defective, the wayward, the “ high-spirited,” upon whom so much 
of our valuable work has already been spent. The fruit of that 
work may be saved, character built up, habits of faith and piety 
formed during that critical year or two of life to which are due so 
many of our losses. It is an unprecedented opportunity ; but 
what close and constant work! There will be Mass and the 
Sacraments, preaching and catechising, friendly intercourse 
with the boys at work and at games, the keeping up of corres- 
pondence and kind relations afterwards—these requirements 
imply the possession of special gifts by the priest and his 
helpers. On the other hand they imply the provision of abundant 
facilities for bringing these gifts and resources into play. Clearly, 
if these Catholic youths are to be scattered among the numerous 
institutions which will presently spring up, and if they can be 
seen by a priest but rarely and hurriedly, they will tend more 
than ever to break away from the only moral authority they 
know. The moment has come when an endeavour should be 
made (and I think it would not be unsuccessful), to secure for 
the Catholics separate accommodation and the full influence of 
their faith. Let us ask Government for a Borstal Institution 
of our own, and Heaven for another Dom Bosco. 

The second line of this great forward movement will be the 
men and women of the prison service who are applying day by 
day, with intelligence and success, the principles which are now 
transforming the prison life of this country. The prevailing 
idea some years ago was that the infliction of pain was the right 
method of correcting crime. To punish and deter must always 
remain an end of any rational scheme of prison management ; 
and it has too long been given first place ; but the divine virtue 
of pity has now taken up the word, and henceforward what 
will predominate in our penal discipline is the purpose of 
reformation. To heal and strengthen is the desire that 
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now pervades the prison economy of this country—to turn 
the prisoner's thoughts outwards and upwards, to give him 
back his manhood and his soul. With proper food, good read- 
ing and advice, civility from his keepers, encouragement by 
rewards for good conduct, with interesting occupation and hopes 
for the future, he has every inducement to resume his religion 
and mend his ways. His solitude is relieved by hours of 
association which, if a doubtful boon, is, at any rate, an 
acknowledgment of his individuality and of his place in the world 
of men. But chief among the provisions for his regeneration 
are the facilities for influence accorded to his Church. Five 
priests are now fully commissioned chaplains, free of restriction 
in all that pertains to the exercise of their pastoral office. The 
visiting priests at local prisons may expect with some confidence 
that they also will soon be given suitably furnished chapels with 
charge of the reading books, supervision of education, and first 
place in the duty of helping and directing on discharge the 
members of their flock. Meantime, improved surroundings 
favour their ministrations. Everything suggests repentance, 
reformation, and hope; and in the consolation he brings to the 
misused and the heart-broken, as well as in the happiness of 
giving sense and grace to hundreds of poor foolish fellows, the 
prison priest is rewarded. There are clergy and laity who 
would hasten to his assistance if they knew in how many ways 
it is now possible to support these truly apostolic labours ; how 
welcome would be the offer of an occasional sermon or an 
interesting lecture; how a fine voice or a good choir would 
uplift the sad hearts of these unhappy creatures ; above all, 
how valuable would be the services of a Visitor and a committee, 
who would help the released prisoner back to normal life. 

For the rearguard of our new crusade will be the Aid 
Societies wherein all you may march who are out for high 
adventure. There you will meet Beelzebub and seven other 
devils, and all the powers of evil that harass little man. You 
will learn that of the general prison population of the country 
one-fourth returns to prison, and that of convicts three- 
fourths are convicted again. This is one problem for the Aid 
Societies. That their effectiveness in reducing these appalling 
figures has not been greater is due to no want of zeal 
or industry or of generosity. They lay out £25,000 a year; 
they find; employment every year for 8,000 persons ; they give 
material help in many forms to vast numbers, a considerable 
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proportion of whom have been helped again and again and yet 
return to prison. They have their share, and there is reason 
to believe it is a large share, in the significant fact that after 
all about three-fourths of those discharged from prison every 
year do not come back. “In my opinion,” says the Lord Chief 
Justice, “there is nothing that conduces more to the reclama- 
tion of prisoners than the operation of the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies.” But unquestionably better results will be 
secured when these societies come to recognise more fully that 
what they exist for is reclamation, not the giving of general relief 
to undeserving persons. Ex-prisoners as such are no objects for 
special solicitude ; a criminal who comes out in a criminal frame 
of mind has no rights against the State nor claims upon 
benevolence. The regulations promised by Mr. Churchill will 
eventually bring all Prisoners’ Aid into line with the main 
purpose of our new prison system of which it is now part; 
and its specific object will be to preserve the personal and 
moral improvement obtained during imprisonment; to help 
a man at any cost to keep his good resolve. 

How far that lofty purpose can be brought to bear upon the 
assistance and after-care of Catholic discharged prisoners is now 
a question for our grave consideration. Hitherto such cases 
have come to these official societies. Except in the few 
instances where the priest is a member of the committee, and 
has organized a supplementary charity of his own, the help 
awarded is material and summary. The applicant is voted 
boots, clothing, tools, or stock; perhaps he is handed over to 
the agent or to a kind policeman; and he disappears. Both 
the “individual study” and the “human touch,” described as 
essential to the success of such work, must be wanting. For 
usually the priest is not in direct touch with the official 
prison charity. In these matters the chaplain is by his 
position chief adviser. Candidates for relief are selected by 
him from the ranks of his own flock, and he will receive the 
application of a Catholic prisoner desiring assistance; but 
necessarily as an awkward exception. Indeed, at Holloway the 
official society quite reasonably refused to take up such cases 
at all, and in future the same perfectly proper course may be 
expected of all societies which are organized on Church of 
England lines with a view to sustaining the reformation effected 
during imprisonment under religious influence and supervision. 
By the new scheme for the relief of convicts, continuity of 
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pastoral care will be secured by passing Catholic prisoners 
chiefly through the Catholic society, and non-Catholics through 
other societies, so that the individual study and the human touch 
may be obtained in every case, and the newly-discharged prisoner 
may find himself upheld by the sympathy and confidence of his 
own people, not less than by their material aid. For the only 
help that can be legitimately extended to such a man should 
contemplate his moral and spiritual needs, and should have for 
object the support and preservation of the resolutions which 
religion had already suggested. Such help should come out of 
the same source as his conversion. It should be a grace and 
ministration of his Church, a pledge of brotherhood and 
welcome home, of forgiveness on earth as well as in Heaven. 
I venture to suggest that the time has come for committees to 
be formed in connection with all the prisons to aid the priest in 
his pastoral care for discharged prisoners, and to supply the 
special aid and supervision requisite for their welfare. 

Who can doubt the value of this continuous shepherding 
which will reach from the prison, through Catholic agencies 
outside to the reinstatement of the man or woman in social 
and industrial life? What can excuse the absence of such a 
provision when other religious bodies are lining up for a great 
new effort to save their weaker brethren? There are 5,000 
Catholics in English prisons to-day. Hardly a prison but 
contains some. They are our responsibility; they ought to 
be our burden. Catholics able and willing to undertake this 
duty are not rare; they might well be admitted to the privilege 
of practising a work of mercy dear to the Heart of Christ, and 
of upholding the honour and traditions of their Church in this 


muster of the moral forces of the nation. 
JOHN COONEY. 

















Children of the Horse-leech. 


‘*The horse-leech hath two daughters, crying, Give, give. There are three 


things that are never satisfied, yea, four things say not, It is enough.” 
Prov. xxx. 15 (A.V.). 


THERE is an end of the British Empire and of the United 
Kingdom, and the odd thing is that no one seems aware of 
it. Yet it must be so; for Mr. Michael McCarthy, “B.A., 
T.C.D., Barrister at Law,” said in so many words! that this 
must be the result of altering the King’s Declaration—it must 
follow as the night the day, the night of Popery succeeding 
the day of Protestantism. Against such a sequence the 
Coronation Oath is of no value; “a bare affirmation of 
Protestantism is certainly no safeguard,” Mr. Kensit tells us *— 
Mr. Walter Walsh says that it is “ worthless”—and it is all we 
have got; the Declaration, the former assured “a protesting 
multitude” at Croydon, was “the last remaining safeguard 
which insured a Protestant being upon the throne of this 
country,”? and it has gone; “they could not alter it, because 
it was true,” 4and they have. Mr. Kensit and his friends had 
with them “the whole Protestant spirit of Europe,” but 
Mr. William Redmond was too strong for them, and the 7ad/et, 
which said that the Declaration as it then stood “ must never 
be taken again,” was a true prophet, although Mr. D. Catt, of 
the Calvinistic Protestant Union, printed “Twenty Reasons” ® 
why it “must not be altered.” Mr. Miller, of the Church 
Association, pointed out that “our safeguard of the Pro- 
testant throne will be lost or won by the end of this 
month, and the result will be according to your apathy 
or zeal”—the result any way is not doubtful: “to be of 





any use it must be in its present form”—where is dat 
barty now? “Wake up, England,” shrieked Mr. Miller's 


| The Attack on the Protestant Throne, p. 16. 
2 Churchman’s Magazine, June, 1910, p. 179. 
3 Jbid. July, p. 245. ‘ P. 244. ® English Churchman, June 30th, p. 418. 
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posters, “Our Protestant Throne in Danger: No Popery on 
the Throne: God save the King ”—and certainly the King has 
been saved from the repulsive task of using language offensive 
to millions of his subjects. Mr. Fowler, of the Protestant 
Alliance, told Mr. Asquith that “the law of the land must 
not be interfered with,” and instructed the King, who doubtless 
understands our Constitution, that “his Declaration was not 
open to controversy or debate,” which, in face of the action 
of the Alliance itself, seems a hard saying: and neither Premier 
nor Monarch heeded his instructions. Mr. James W. Walsh 
who runs—or does it run him?—the Imperial Protestant 
Federation, has exhausted the resources of eloquence and 
bad language and has discovered, as others have done before 
him, that it is “ foolish to place any confidence at all in either the 
Liberal or Conservative party,’—neither of which, it must in 
fairness be stated, gave him any ground for “confidence” in 
this present matter. And every Protestant Society, reputable 
or otherwise—from the Women’s Protestant Union to 
Mr. Roger’s National Protestant Federation—swelled the 
chorus of protests. 

What has been the outcome of all this pumped-up 
agitation? The Protestant papers have been filled with 
appeals: millions, they tell us, of publications have been 
distributed ; crowded and enthusiastic meetings have been 
held in all parts of the country; the waste-paper baskets of 
Members of Parliament have been inadequate to the demand 
upon their resources; at least one Bishop has been drawn 
into the fray, as well as two or three Members of the House 
of Commons, one of whom announced that he should oppose 
the Declaration being altered, “even by a comma.” Yet what 
happened? The Second Reading was passed in the Commons 
by 412 to 84, and in the Lords the Third Reading went through 
without a division! “The tumult and the shouting die,” and 
the contributors to the various Protestant funds have nothing 
in return for their money. 

It would be affectation to pretend that this result was 
unanticipated. Even those whose zeal for Protestantism was 
at least as genuine and a good deal less commercial than 
that of the folk who make a living by exploiting it, were 
convinced, and expressed their conviction, that the Declaration 
must be purged of its offensive language; and it was matter 
of common understanding that the one who would be 
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personally committed to that language, were it retained, had 
made no secret of his own wishes in the matter. What, then, 
was the real object of the violent agitation organized and 
fostered by certain Protestant bodies? The text I have placed 
at the head of this paper will suggest the answer, which I 
think is by no means doubtful. 

The militant Protestant Societies, which were mainly 
responsible for the agitation, resemble the Snark in possessing 
“five unmistakable marks.” They are characterized by the 
illiteracy of their chief promoters, by the vulgarity of their 
advertisements, by the spirit of commercialism which is perhaps 
their dominant feature, by the rivalry, extending in some cases 
to positive and open animosity, which marks their relations to 
each other: “the fifth,” as in the case of the Snark, “is 
ambition ”—ambition on the part of each to surpass its com- 
petitors in the strength of its appeals and in its demonstrations 
of zeal. Thus, if Mr. Kensit has “unequalled opportunities for 
reaching our fellow-countrymen,” and sounds his loud timbrel 
in his Churchman’s Magazine, Mr. James W. Walsh demonstrates 
in his father’s paper that he has already reached them; if the 
latter sits up till ten o’clock every night for weeks, the former 
gets up early and frequently works till past midnight. If 
Mr. Walsh Junior runs a National Protestant Federation, 
Mr. Alexander Roger goes one better with an Imperial 
Protestant Federation. One is reminded of the Briggses and 
the’ Tauntons, who “moved in the same orbit—hence their 
mutual dislike ”— 

If the Miss Briggses appeared in smart bonnets, the Miss Tauntons 
appeared in smarter. If Miss Sophia Taunton learnt a new song, two 
of the Miss Briggses came out with a new duet. The Tauntons had 
once gained a temporary triumph with the assistance of a harp, but 
the Briggses brought three guitars into the field, and effectually routed 
the enemy. 

Considering how identical are the aims of the Protestant 
Societies, and how similar the means by which they carry them 
out, it might be wondered why there are so many of them. 
The Protestant Truth Society, the Protestant Alliance, the 
Church Association, the Protestant Reformation Society, the 
National Protestant Federation, the Imperial Protestant Federa- 
tion,’ all appeal in the same manner and employ the same 


1 I purposely exclude the Women’s Protestant Union from this enumeration, for 
that body is exceptional in possessing an educated woman for its head, who naturally 
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methods of advertising their claims, reminding one of the rival 
hotel porters at a sea-side railway-station. There was a time— 
before the Rock, once the most amusing of prints, and never 
more Protestant than when it was edited by a man who had 
no religious belief, had shared the fate of last year’s snows— 
when “the three R’s, Romanism, Ritualism, and Rationalism,” 
were the objects of attack; but the two first now exclusively 
receive attention: “it’s your money we want,” and for this 
purpose Rationalism is not a draw. How little the other two 
are affected by the illiterate attacks made upon them is 
sufficiently manifest to any one who has eyes or who will read 
the Report of the Ritual Commission ; we may say, as Uncle 
Remus said of Brer Rabbit, “ Fox atter ’em, Buzzard atter ’em, 
en Cow atter ’em, and dey ain’t kotch ’em yit.” 

The existence of these rival bodies is explained by the fact 
that quite a number of folk are making a comfortable living out 
of them. I propose on another occasion to examine the reports 
and balance-sheets of such of these Societies as publish them ; 
meanwhile the foregoing statement is not open to correction. 
At present I purpose only to illustrate what I have called the 
third mark of these bodies—their commercialism—and for this 
purpose I shall confine myself strictly to the printed appeals— 
when not otherwise specified these are taken from the Anglish 
Churchman, which owes to them important financial support— 
that have been issued since May last in connection with the 
King’s Declaration. ' 

Among the societies which on this, as on every similar 
occasion, clamoured most loudly and insistently for funds, the 
Protestant Truth Society was facile princeps. It may also appro- 
priate the happy transposition of these words made inadvertently 
by the dentist’s footman who said that his master was “ princip’ly 
forceps ;” for no other body is so successful in extorting money 
from the Protestant pocket. “Them as has brains and no 
money must live on them as has money and no brains,” said a 
shrewd observer; and the various organizations which are 
briefly comprehended under the name Kensit admirably 
exemplify the truth of the axiom. 

Although I delay for another occasion what I have to say 


shrinks from vulgar demonstrations. It will always remain a mystery—or should 
we rather regard it as an example of what bigotry and prejudice can do ?—that 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, in her hatred of ‘* Rome,” should stoop to ally herself with men of 
the type of the average Protestant official. 
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about the Protestant Truth Society, I must correct a statement 
made by Mr. Kensit during the present campaign. In his 
advertisement in the Protestant Observer for August he tells us : 


The Protestant Truth Society was founded because the Mass and 
the Confessional and other Romish doctrines had been taught and 
established in hundreds of churches belonging to the Protestant 
Reformed Church of England. 

Now this is a—well, a terminological inexactitude—of the 
first water, as may be seen by reference to an article published 
in this Review for April, 1898, where on p. 409 will be found 
a letter from the founder himself, the late John Kensit, in 
which he said with commendable frankness : 


The Society has been formed really to help me in the matter of free 
grants, and otherwise assist the circulation of literature I have published. 


How far it has succeeded in its “real” objects may be seen 
by any one who remembers the dark, dirty little shop which at 
that period—twenty years ago—was the centre of the Kensit 
activities, and who will contrast it with the large bright depot 
of general literature in which the work of the Protestant Truth 
Society is now carried on. 

King Edward died on the 6th of May, and Mr. William 
Redmond at once brought the question of the Declaration under 
the notice of the Prime Minister. Although shocked, as he 
tells us, at this “indecent haste,” Mr. Kensit’s business instincts 
induced him to emulate it, and in the Exglish Churchman for 
May 12th we find a modest appeal, headed 

ROME’S LATEST ATTACK ON THE PROTESTANT THRONE, 
for a ‘£1,000 Declaration Fund.” 

This amount is needed “to enable the Wickliffe preachers to 
distribute hundreds of thousands” of certain named publications 
—ie. “the literature I have published”—and so to carry on a 
“Special Literature Campaign.” A fortnight later the appeal 
is more insistent, and the amount asked for is doubled :! 


Our organization, it is well known, has unequalled opportunities 
for reaching our fellow-countrymen, but at the moment our Funds 
are completely exhausted. In this hour of National danger, 


1 I have endeavoured in the printing of this extract to give some notion of the 
extent to which the resources of typography are employed in these advertisements, 
but any adequate representation of this is impossible in this Review. There can be 
no doubt, however, that these resources of civilization appeal successfully to the public 


for whom they are intended. 
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however, we dare not hold back, and confidently appeal to all Bible- 
loving Protestants to generously contribute towards this urgent 
Campaign, which can only be carried out as Funds permit. 

An additional £2,000 would free us from financial anxiety, and 
enable us, with God's blessing, to carry to a successful issue this 
proposed great effort for the preservation of our National 
Protestantism. 


“One million copies of our Accession Messages, giving the 
origin, history, and purpose of the Declaration,” are to be circu- 
lated ; this is described as a “new series,” but six out of the 
seven appeared in the list of a fortnight back ; this issue of “old 
wine in new bottles ”—ze., old tracts in new covers—is a well- 
known device of the Protestant Truth Society. 

On June 2nd the appeal for £2,000 is renewed: “ London 
MUST be aroused ;” its voice will be heard by H.M. Govern- 
ment from meetings (“reserved seats, one shilling’) at 
Kensington and Cannon Street, under the presidency of 
Mr. Walter Walsh and Mr. Benjamin Nicholson. On June gth, 
we learn that, “after weeks of earnest, persistent, practical 
effort, the country is waking up,” and on June 30th comes a 
page headed in the largest capitals, 


SURRENDER TO ROME, 
and announcing that “ The Government is ready to barter our 
blood-bought rights ; therefore 


A CALL TO ARMS MUST GO THROUGH THE LAND.” 


A “special emergency meeting of the Protestant Truth Society” 
had expressed its opinion to Mr. Asquith, and—the important 
part of the matter—it is announced that “much more must 
be done—and that immediately . . . if friends will render 
financial aid”; the advertisement ends with “How to help 
—Finances””—and two forms, one to enclose with an unnamed 
sum, the other for £100, “as a_ special contribution.” On 
July 21st we read of “a Great Demonstration under the shadow 
of Westminster during the Second Reading [which] will con- 
vince M.P.’s that Protestants are really in earnest this time” ; 
the implication is a little unkind, and “ M.P.’s” were so little 
impressed by this unwonted earnestness that the Second 
Reading was carried by 412 to 84. Then comes the usual 
appeal—this time for “ the Kensit Crusade,” which has laboured 
“unceasingly to awaken our fellow-countrymen” by putting its 
hands in their pockets. ‘Already this has involved an expense 
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of hundreds of pounds, but at this crisis we dare not stand still 
whilst so much remains to be done” and so little time 
remains in which to rake in further funds on this particular 
pretext. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Mr. Kensit puts 
all his eggs in one basket. There have been three “ Royal 
Declaration” numbers of his Churchman’s Magazine. “ At this 
moment,” he tells us in June, “our funds are completely 
exhausted ;”! this, as he acknowledges in his May number to 
have received over £662, seems a little strange. In July he 
issues a form headed “National Campaign”—Mr. Kensit’s 
fertility in inventing new titles for his exertions is inherited— 
“] have much pleasure in sending £ : : towards the great 
National Campaign now being waged to defeat Rome’s daring 
attack on our Protestant Constitution,” and the same appears 
twice in August, although he must have been aware that by the 
time the J/agaztne appeared the matter would have been settled 
and no further outlay could have been possible. 

The Calvinistic Protestant Union,which subsidizes Mr. D. Catt, 
became practical immediately. It seems to have had only two 
tracts, both by Dr. Rumfitt (who appropriately also writes on vest- 
ments), but of each of these it wanted to distribute 250,000: 
“will any reader send an order for copies or a donation for free 
distribution?” This on May 12—£xglish Churchman as before 
—but a week later the appeal had taken more definite shape : 


£1,000 urgently needed for this purpose: Gospel Ministers can help 
by taking Collections for this purpose: many could also render great 
help by collecting among their friends. All who can send us financial 
help may have booklets to distribute. The one need is that ALL should 
do their utmost to help. Orders should be sent direct with Donations 
to D. Catt.? 


On June 16th we read “ £300 has been received: £700 still 
required”: by June 23rd £50 more had been received. On 
June 30th comes a new page advertisement, with a suggestive 
collecting form for twelve names and “twenty reasons” why 
the Declaration “must not be altered;” on July 7th £500 is 
still wanted: on July 28th “£250 is required and urgently 
needed this week”—and on August 4th “we still need over 
£200”—why, one wonders, seeing that by that time the Bill 


1 C. M., June, p. 172. 
* English Churchman, July 14, advertisement. id. May 20. 





—— 
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had triumphantly passed both Houses. Finally,on August 11th, 
Mr. Catt relapses into “ the old, old story,” which the commercial 
Protestant is never tired of narrating—“ The income is inade- 
quate: there are no invested funds; greater financial support 
would enable the Union to largely extend its operations: an 
appeal is made to all Protestants for support.” 

The resources of typography at the disposal of this Review 
are quite inadequate to do justice to the sensationally printed 
advertisements of the Imperial Protestant Federation. The 
presiding genius of this body is Mr. James W. Walsh, son of the 
redoubtable Walter Walsh of “Secret History” fame who is 
himself editor (and proprietor) of the Protestant Observer, and a 
weekly contributor to the English Churchman. The Protestant 
succession tends to run in families. Thus Mr. D. Catt has a 
young Catt—a kitten, one might say—coming on, and the mantle 
of “ yours for the Truth,” fell upon Mr. John Alfred Kensit— 


His son keeps on the business still 
Obedient to the heavenly will. 


Mr. J. W. Walsh's energy during the recent crisis has been 
terrific. He was “compelled, with his staff, to labour at high 
pressure until ten o’clock almost every night for some weeks, 
in order to cope with” the matter;' his Federation issued 
“no less than twenty-four different”—somehow one would 
have expected them to be different—‘ publications suitable 
for all classes of the community; they vary in size from the 
handy booklet of five inches by four inches to the large publica- 
tion of 17% inches by 12% inches”—this reminds one of the 
conscientious reporter whose rain-drops varied in size from a 
shilling to eighteen-pence—“ and the number of pages ranges 
from four for the man or woman who will not read much to eighty 
for the individual who requires” an exhaustive treatise on the 
question: “special attention has been given ”—no wonder they 
had to sit up till ten o’clock!— “to the placing of this literature 
[of which more will be said] in the hands of thinkers who can 
influence others, and of people of influence in Parliamentary, 
Governmental, theological and social circles,” and the I.P.F. was 


’ 


' Mr. Kensit, however, went beyond this: ‘‘ During the past few weeks, as a 
Society, we have been engaged from early morning hours until frequently past 
midnight, and it is surely a matter of thankfulness that at last there are evidences the 
country is waking up”—(Churchman’s Magazine, July, p. 202). Surely at such an 


hour it would be wiser to go to sleep ! 
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prepared to go even further, relying upon “the Christian zeal and 
patriotism of Protestants inducing them to financially support it 
with great liberality at this solemn moment in our country’s 
history.” It is sad to reflect that by the time the appeal of four 
columns, from which this is an extract, had reached the readers 
of the August issue of his father’s paper, 7e Protestant Observer, 
the Bill had passed into law. So poor Mr. J. W. Walsh had to 
confess, in very large capitals, in the Eugliskh Churchman for 
August 11th, that he had been sold—*“ sold for a mess of papal 
pottage ’—and that he “at last” understood that when, after his 
protracted labours, he dzd get to bed, he had been “sleeping on 
a volcano.” Asa remedy, he proposes to repeal the Emancipa- 
tion Act; we fear that the “labour at high pressure” which this 
will entail will prevent him from going to bed at all. 

Whether Mr. Walsh Senior writes his son’s advertisements, 
or whether the literary talent is inherited, I cannot say ; but it 
needs no higher critic to detect the striking resemblance in 
style between the two authors. On May 12th, is urged the 
thwarting of Rome’s conspiracy by “ generous financial support 
to the I.P.F,” and by the “circulation of I.P.F. literature, which 
has been specially prepared by expert writers.” It will be 
noted that each Society runs its own literature, ignoring the 
rest ; and we learn from the list published on May 1gth, with 
a request that readers will “order large quantities or send 
donations,” that of the sixteen publications recommended, nine 
—more than half—are announced as from the pen of Mr. Walter 
Walsh ; one more is probably from the same source, and three 
have no author's name attached. Mr. J. W. Walsh’s remark 
that his father’s statements “cannot be refuted,” can only be 
justified on the ground of filial partiality. Of the remaining 
four, two are by deceased authors, and thus cannot relate to the 
present crisis, and most of Mr. Walsh’s are also by no means 
new. To put it plainly, the I.P.F. seized the opportunity for 
getting rid of its old stock, and that at a high figure—thus, 
pamphlets of four, eight, and twelve (four of these) cost a penny 
each, by post three-halfpence. By June 2nd, another way of 
advertising these stale goods presented itself to the financially 
fertile brain of one of the Walshes: 


If you wish to know everything that is worth knowing about the 
Declaration [note the ignoring of all other literature as by implication 
not worth knowing}, send 2s. to the Federation and ask for the “ E.C. 


set,” which is a singularly good collection, &c. 
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“Distribute and subscribe” is the burden of June oth; 
“send liberal financial help at once,” of June 23rd; on July 
7th, the old goods are again advertised, this time under the 
misleading heading, “ Declaration Literature;” on July 14th, 
“a large amount of money is imperatively needed at once ;” 
on July 28th—by which time, it will be remembered, agitation 
had become useless— 


The Campaign has involved a very heavy expenditure ; will you, 
therefore, dear reader, do something for the glory of the Lord and the 
honour of the Cause, for the welfare of the Church, and the safety of 
the Laws [Mr. Walsh here drops into poetry, after the manner of 
Mr. Silas Wegg] by sending a donation? 


This sickening combination of commercialism and cant is 
characteristic of this type of Protestantism; and Mr. J. W. 
Walsh runs even Mr. Kensit himself very close in his 
use of it. 

Mr. Miller, on behalf of the Church Association, starts off 
in the English Churchman for May 12th, with a bold statement : 
“The object of the Agitation is nothing less than to open the way 
fora Roman Catholic to sit upon the Throne of this Country :” 
it naturally follows that “considerable funds will be needed if our 
plans are to be carried out with vigour,” no indication being 
given as to how the funds are to be employed. The appeal 
embodies one of those charming letters with which Captain 
Cobham, the chairman of the Church Association, from time to 
time delights the literary world, in the course of which he says, 
“It must be unnecessary to point out that a lawyer of 
Mr. Asquith’s eminence would necessarily recoil at the 
suggestion of such a flagrant act of treacherous disloyalty as 
Mr. Redmond dares to suggest.” By June 2nd, Mr. Miller had 
formulated a demand for £512 to print a pamphlet in certain 
newspapers, and appealed to “friends who are able to do so to 
select one of these papers, and send us a cheque to cover the 
cost; all this involves great expenditure of money, and the 
Council plead for help.” On June toth, Mr. Miller reminds 
every reader that he has “a very solemn and urgent duty to 
perform at the present time ;” this duty resolves itself into five, 
the last being to “ subscribe to the Church Association.” On July 
14th, a lady offered {10 if four others would give a like amount 
during the week, and another lady made a similar offer of £1: 
by July 28th, £81 had been realized, but “the Council still 
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appeals for generous assistance, as the expenses of the 
campaign are unusually heavy "—an indication apparently that 
“campaigns” themselves are zo¢ unusual. Mr. Miller gives a 
list of sixty-nine Members who “are pledged to vote against 
any alteration in the King’s Declaration,” and adds that those 
“who vote for the tampering with the Bill of Rights are 
unworthy of the support of Protestants at the next General 
Election.” It is sad to note that, undeterred by this anticipation, 
only twenty-nine of the number voted against the alteration ; 
thirty-one—upon whom Mr. Miller will no doubt invoke the 
curse of Meroz—absented themselves, and nine actually voted 
for it! This is the more distressing in that, earlier in the year, 
Mr. Miller expressed his willingness that the value of the work 
of the Church Association should be “judged by the voting in 
the House when a division takes place” on its various test 
questions, of which the Declaration was one. 

The Protestant Reformation Society is run by Mr. Walter 
Limbrick. It was among the earliest in the field of appeal, and 
sought to impress rather by example than by precept: the 
English Churchman of May 12th printed the following: 


An earnest supporter of the Society writes: After hearing the truly 
appalling news of the death of our King this morning it came to my 
mind that yourself and Committee will be concentrating all your 
energies on the question of the Protestant Oath for our coming King, 
and I am enclosing Twenty Pounps towards the extra expenses you 


will have. 
To this admirably prompt action a note is added : 


Girts, whether of large or small sums, will be thankfully received 
and wisely spent at this grave Crisis of our history. 


There is a moderation in the quantity of the appeals of this, 
“our oldest Protestant Society,” which suggests that the amount 
at its disposal for advertising purposes is not large. Its next 
advertisement occurs on June goth, but the protest takes the 
mild form of “solemn services” at the Church House, when the 
King is to be prayed for. But the wmum necessarium is not 
overlooked: “Funds to meet increased expenses at this juncture 
URGENTLY NEEDED.” 

The absence of the Protestant Alliance from the above 
summary will have been noticed. The explanation is to be 
found in the fact that between this and its fellow organizations 
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there is a great gulf fixed—the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans, though it is not for me to say which is which. The 
gulf existed twelve years or more ago, as will be seen by 
referring to the account of “A Grand United Protestant 
Demonstration” given in this Review for March, 1902; and it 
seems to have widened since. Thus only last year, when 
Mr. Hyslop, the “ Organizing Secretary” of the Alliance, was 
ordered by Lord Coleridge to pay £10 to a Mr. Fawcett for 
an assault which he denied but which the jury believed, 
Mr. Alexander Roger, of all men, took up the matter “in the 
interests of truth,” and without any circumlocution said that a 
statement in the A//zance Magazine was “absolutely without 
foundation.” The Alliance, indeed, seems to be in rather a bad 
way, although it lately achieved a certain success by the exploita- 
tion of Miss Moult, who, however, owing to her marriage “has had 
to give up all engagements.” But it was noteworthy that even the 
Protestant Woman was chary of advocacy and support of this 
“escaped nun,” who received but little attention at the hands of 
most Protestant journals, although the Al/zance Magazine was 
filled with her sayings and doings. The “nun” business, indeed, 
seems to be about played out. Ellen Golding is dead, and the 
Protestant press is ominously silent as to her career subsequent 
to the publication of Father Sydney Smith’s exposure of her 
falsehoods; even the Adliance Magazine contents itself with 
republishing a letter in the Zzmes of August 31, 1891,—a 
letter sufficiently disposed of in Father Smith’s pamphlet ; and 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, who gave Ellen a home and friends when she 
left the convent, and championed her cause in public meetings, 
does not even mention in the Protestant Woman the death of 
her sometime guest. Poor Mrs. Auffray—“ Edith O'Gorman” 
—has had to sell her furniture and to leave her house, with its 
cheerful view of the Norwood cemetery ; “West Dulwich,” says 
the Protestant Woman, “ will be all the poorer for her loss,” and 
Mrs. Auffray will be poorer still, yet we see no appeal on 
her behalf in any of the Protestant magazines, and even 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s sympathy seems to have taken no practical 
shape. 

As to Alexander Roger’s little show, its receipts for the 
year ending March 31, 1909, announce the receipts for the year 
as £208 17s. 5$d.—the farthing was probably contributed by 
some one who took literally the appeal sometimes issued— 
“The smallest contributions most thankfully received "—there 
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was a balance of £18 17s. 10d. as against outstanding liabilities, 
£44 3s. 6d.; the entry, “Due from J. A. Kensit, £2 17s. 5d.,” 
suggests that here, too, may be a little rift within the lute. But 
it is clear that the N.P.F. is not in a position to spend much in 
advertising. 


The application of my text has thus, I think, been justified, 
and I will venture upon an attempt at its further interpretation. 
Private interpretation of Scripture in an anti-papal sense— 
notably in connection with the number of the Beast—was at 
one time more fashionable in Protestant circles than it is at 
present. Even now, indeed, the English Churchman publishes 
abstruse and learned discussions in which that eminent 
scholar Baron Porcelli takes a prominent part, and which 
demonstrate, if demonstration be needed, the hopeless con- 
fusion which results from such discussions, and the wealth 
of language at the disposal of rival commentators. But to a 
very considerable extent this comparatively harmless amuse- 
ment has given place to the more active delights of Kensitite 
demonstrations, and of religious gatherings such as those with 
which the name of Pastor George Wise is associated. 

I do not see why a monopoly of interpretation should be 
allowed to Protestant interpreters, and I venture to think that the 
text which I have placed at the head of this paper is manifestly 
appropriate to the present-day claimants to Protestant notoriety 
and Protestant coin. Sufficient, I think, has been said to show 
that the primal place in Protestant polemics belongs to 
Mr. Kensit, who may thus justly claim to represent the horse- 
leech, his two daughters being obviously the Protestant Truth 
Society and the Wickliffe Preachers ; the three that are never 
satisfied are the Protestant Alliance, the Calvinistic Protestant 
Union, and the Protestant Reformation Society; while the 
extracts given above are sufficient to identify with the fourth the 
Imperial Protestant Federation, which has never yet been 
known to say, “It is enough.” How long it will be before their 
supporters come to this conclusion it is difficult to say, but the 
names of their leaders make it abundantly clear that it has long 
since been arrived at by educated Protestants. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 
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The Church in Essex. 


—— 


WHEN, in 1850, the Apostolic Vicariate of London was 
transformed into the Archdiocese of Westminster, and Cardinal 
Wiseman began, in the words of his famous Pastoral, dated 
from outside the Flaminian Gate at Rome, “to govern the 
counties of Middlesex, Hertford, and Essex,” the new Arch- 
diocese, by a happy combination of circumstances, became 
almost co-terminous with the old Saxon kingdom of Essex, 
and, in the person of the first Archbishop of Westminster, the 
provincial authority held by the old-time Catholic Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York was joined to the ordinary jurisdiction 
exercised by the Bishops of London from St. Erconwald to 
Bonner. 

While, however, the area of the Archdiocese is the same as 
that of the ancient Bishopric of London, similarity between 
them ends there, for the condition and circumstances of the 
Archdiocese to-day differ more widely from what they were 
half a century ago than the condition and circumstances 
prevalent in Cardinal Wiseman’s day varied from those which 
prevailed when St. Erconwald ruled the Diocese of London. 

Leaving out of consideration, for present purposes, the cities 
of Westminster and London, and the counties of Middlesex 
and Hertford, the population and material wealth of all which 
have, during the last half-century, enormously increased, I 
would direct attention to the remainder of the Archdiocese, the 
county of Essex. 

In 1850 Essex was still, from the sea at Harwich to the Lea 
on its western side, and from the Stour in the north to the Thames 
in the south, almost entirely rural in its conditions and interests. 
There were, indeed, as there are to-day, several considerable 
towns and villages scattered about the county, but the towns 
were essentially country towns, and had little connection with 
their great neighbour to the west, London and its suburbs. 
Even Stratford, the nearest Essex town to London, was quite 
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of the country town order, serving as a market for the smaller 
towns and villages around. Few of the great factories and 
mills, which have since become so marked a feature of south- 
west Essex, had been set up, and the marshes of the Thames 
spread out in an unbroken line over the area now covered by 
the Victoria and Albert Docks. 

While, however, the whole of Essex since Cardinal Wiseman’s 
day has felt the influence of London in greatly-increased 
population and a tendency to identity of interests with the 
capital, it is in that part of the county comprised, roughly 
speaking, in the ancient Hundred of Becontree, which lies in 
the angle formed by the Thames and Lea, that the change 
has been most marked. Passing over a few small places in the 
northern and eastern parts of the Hundred which may still be 
classed as rural, the ancient parishes of West Ham, East Ham, 
Leyton, Walthamstow, Wanstead, and Barking (which of old 
included Ilford) may be selected for consideration and for 
comparison of their condition to-day with what it was half a 
century ago. 

In 1850, and for twenty years later, none of these places, 
with the exception of West Ham and Barking, could be 
described as other than villages. To begin with Barking, 
which, for purposes of local government, does not now include 
Ilford, it is an ancient market town, the chief town of Becontree 
Hundred and an urban district covering about 3,800 acres. 
Since the dissolution in the sixteenth century of the great 
Benedictine abbey at Barking up to about fifty years ago, the 
town depended very largely upon its fishing fleet, for which 
Barking Creek provided a natural harbour. It is long, however, 
since fishing-smacks have brought their freights into Barking 
Creek, and its harbour is now mainly used by sailing barges 
carrying goods to and from the factories and mills lining its 
banks. The population of the town, as recently as 1880, was 
6,059 only, and one might at that time have walked for two 
miles along the high-road towards London without passing 
anything more urban in character than a few scattered 
cottages. 

As to West Ham, covering 4,706 acres, outside its hamlet 
of Stratford (which early acquired an urban character owing 
to its situation, surrounding the Abbey of West Ham, on the 
great road from London to Colchester and Harwich), it was, in 
1850, made up of farms and market gardens, with a few old 
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Georgian houses standing in extensive grounds, and serving, for 
the most part, as country houses for London merchants. 

East Ham, which covers 3,320 acres, was even more rural 
than West Ham, and its quaint little parish church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, built in Norman days, standing even to-day solitary 
in the fields, bears eloquent testimony to the former paucity of 
its population. 

Leyton, Walthamstow, and Wanstead, ancient parishes lying 
within the Forest, were, seventy years ago, villages pure and 
simple, readily accessible from London, as to the greater part 
of their area, only by road, and served, for the convenience of 
the few private residents who did not keep their own carriages, 
by an omnibus each way daily and a coach once a week. So 
essentially rural were these places in the “ fifties” and “ sixties” 
that Cardinal Wiseman (whose claimed descent from Sir John 
Wiseman, of Canfield, Essex, Auditor of the Exchequer in the 
time of Henry VIII., made him, in a way,an Essex man) chose 
them as affording welcome change from the dinginess of his 
successive town houses in Golden Square and York Place, and 
as places of refuge where he might get rest for a brief space, 
and acquire fresh vigour for that ceaseless struggle with 
opposition from without the fold and an amount of wzs znertiae 
within which characterized the early days of the restored 
Hierarchy. 

The Cardinal's first country house was at Walthamstow, 
where he rented an ancient place called Shern Hall, imme- 
diately opposite to the present Catholic Church of Our Lady 
and St. George. In 1856 he removed his rural retreat to 
Leyton, and here he gothicized (in the manner of Horace 
Walpole’s, Strawberry Hill) Etloe House, a square brick house 
on the high ground overlooking the marshes of the Lea, and 
affording a magnificent view of London across the valley. 
Shern Hall is no more, but Etloe House has passed to the 
Sisters of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, who there 
carry on the rescue work for so long associated with their 
convent at Limehouse. 

Having regard to the character, as I have roughly sketched 
it, of this corner of Essex, it is not likely that it contained, in 
1850, more than a comparatively small number of Catholics, 
and we need not be surprised to find that, until the establish- 
ment of the Walthamstow mission in 1849, when a little church, 
in early English style, was built in Shern Hall Street, there 
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was but one Catholic church in the Hundred of Becontree, 
that at Stratford, where a mission had been established as early 
as 1770. Since 1849 eight churches have been built within 
that part of the Hundred which we have under consideration, 
viz.: SS. Mary and Ethelburga, Barking (1857); St. Margaret 
and All Saints, Canning Town (1876); St. Antony’s, Forest 
Gate (1887); Our Lady and St. Edward’s, East Ham, 
St. Joseph’s, Leyton, Our Lady and St. Edward’s, Silvertown, 
St. Anne’s, Custom House, Victoria Docks, and a second church, 
St. Patrick’s, at Walthamstow (1908). It may also be mentioned 
that, in 1850, East and West Tilbury, which are not within the 
Hundred of Becontree, were still river-side villages, sparsely 
inhabited, and the great deep-water docks there were not even 
visions of the future. We shall presently see that the religious 
needs (from the Catholic standpoint) of the large district under 
review have vastly outgrown the possibilities of service of the 
existing missions, after allowing for the increase in the number 
of churches to which reference has been made. 

Turning now to the present condition of this area. First we 
have West Ham, with its members Stratford and Forest Gate, 
which has grown from what it was in 1851, a considerable 
market town with a population of 18,800, to a municipal 
borough containing 301,600 souls and a rateable value of 
£1,294,930. The main cause of this growth has been the 
phenomenal development of the Great Eastern Railway Works 
at Stratford, and the vast increase of factories and mills, which 
high rents in London have driven into the surrounding country. 
This commercial growth applies, to a greater or less extent, 
to the whole area with which we are dealing, but, more parti- 
cularly, to the places adjacent to the Colchester and Cambridge 
main lines of the Great Eastern Railway, the branch lines to 
Ongar and to Chingford of the same Company, and to the 
Midland line from St. Pancras to Barking. The Victoria 
Docks, too, have had their share in the commercial develop- 
ment of West Ham, while the extension of the District Railway 
eastward of the City, through Stepney into Essex, has led to 
the cutting up of many, but happily not all, of the old mansions 
and grounds to provide small houses suitable for London wage- 
earners. 

It may, I think, be taken as an axiom that wherever there 
is a large industrial population, there will be found a con- 
siderable percentage of Catholics. West Ham is no exception 
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to this rule, and we shall be within the mark if we place the 
number of £vown Catholics in the Borough of West Ham as 
18,000. To minister to these there are at present five churches, 
viz., the church annexed to the Franciscan Friary at Stratford, 
where there are seven friars; St. Antony’s, belonging to the 
Franciscans of Forest Gate, with eleven friars; St. Margaret's, 
Canning Town, served by three priests; St. Edward's, Silver- 
town, two priests; and St. Anne’s, Custom House, Victoria 
Docks, one priest. 

Going eastward, we come to East Ham, which had in 1880 
only 4,334 inhabitants, mainly engaged in market gardening, 
and which has grown to a municipal borough containing 
124,000 souls, employed either in the Docks, the Becton Gas 
Works, the surrounding factories, or in industrial and clerical 
work in London. The rateable value of East Ham is 
£469,046, and the borough is notable for the up-to-date 
character of its municipal buildings and undertakings and for 
the high regard which is paid by the Corporation for the 
moral and physical well-being of their employees, evidenced 
by the adoption of the working day of eight hours and a 
minimum wage of 30s. per week. Here, too, as in the whole 
of south-west Essex, there has been a great increase of 
house building for the accommodation of the vast numbers 
of London workers, mainly, but not exclusively, of the wage- 
earning class, who of late years have fixed their abode in West 
and East Ham. It is pleasant to notice that, not only in 
East Ham, but in the adjacent parishes, many of the old 
Georgian houses have been spared and are maintained in good 
taste. The Catholic population of East Ham may be put at 
8,000, and there is at present within the borough only one 
church—Our Lady of Compassion and St. Edward—served by 
two priests, although the chapel at Manor Park Industrial 
School, in the northern part of the borough, is open to the 
public on Sundays and Holidays. 

Barking, in its present-day aspect, may next claim our 
attention. As has been seen, the population of this old town 
in 1880 was considerably less than 7,000. To-day it is 28,500, 
and the rateable value of the borough is £155,000. 

In Barking there is one church under the invocation of 
St. Ethelburga, first Abbess of Barking, and there are two 
priests to minister to the 2,000 or thereabouts known Catholic 
inhabitants. 

We may next take Leyton, a large parish lying to the 
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north of West Ham, the population of which has grown from 
15,500 in 1871 to 103,000 to-day. While the greater number of 
these are wage-earners, there is a larger proportion of clerks 
and warehousemen engaged in the City than in West Ham and 
East Ham. 

The further north we go, through Leyton, Walthamstow, 
and Woodford, within the outer suburban area, the better-off, 
in worldly things, the people get. Well-to-do folk of the kind 
whose serious business in life is money-making, do not study 
the Humanities, and history (a right reading of which has 
brought many to the Church) is, perhaps, the subject about 
which the average man or woman of this sort knows least. 
Such smattering of history as they have is mainly derived from 
hazy recollections of scrappy text-books which claimed, but 
received little of their attention in their almost forgotten school- 
days. A population composed, principally, of this kind with a 
sprinkling of retail-traders dependent upon their custom, means 
comparatively few Catholics, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that the £xownz Catholic population of Leyton cannot be put at 
a higher figure than 1,500. Nevertheless, in Leyton, as in every 
English parish where there is a mission, Catholics are on the 
increase, and it is hoped that the temporary Church of St. Joseph 
there, served by two priests, may soon be replaced by a 
permanent church. 

In the angle formed by the River Lea on the west and 
Leyton on the south is Walthamstow, a curious mixture of 
town and open country. In the west of the parish are the wide 
marshes of the Lea valley, stretching northward from Stratford 
to the junction of the Lea and Stour, a distance of nearly 
twenty miles, and even beyond, while the north and north-east 
parts are ancient forest, in the dense growth of which a stranger 
may easily lose his way, and where one may roam among oaks 
that were young when Charles II. was king, and may dream 
away a summer afternoon in sylvan recesses which have 
harboured the King’s deer from long before the Norman 
Conquest to our own day. 

Walthamstow covers 4,355 acres, and has a rateable value 
of £413,232. Its population in 1861 was 7,144, while to-day it 
stands at 115,000. This great increase is largely due to the 
cutting-up, about twenty years ago, into closely-packed streets, 
rivalling in parts the congested districts of the inner ring of 
London suburbs, of a comparatively small area in the western 
part of the parish surrounding St. James’ Street Station. 
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Here and there in Walthamstow this bad example in town 
development has been followed, but, speaking generally, the 
houses in the eastern half of the parish have more than a 
sufficiency of light and air, and many of the eighteenth-century 
mansions, with their old-world gardens and orchards, are still 
maintained in somewhat of their original state. 

Of this great population of 115,000, 5,500, at least, are 
known to be Catholics, and there are two churches in the parish 
served by four priests. 

In Wanstead, a small parish adjoining Walthamstow on the 
east, with a population, mainly middle-class in character, of 
“9,200 only, there may, perhaps, be a fair sprinkling of Catholics, 
but there is no church, and Wanstead Catholics are dependent 
in spirituals upon St. George’s, Walthamstow, St. Thomas’, 
Woodford, and SS. Peter and Paul, Ilford. 

We have, then, in these six parishes, out of a total popula- 
tion of 681,315, of all religions or none, known Catholics to the 
number of 35,000, with ten churches, served by thirty-four 
priests, of whom, as eighteen are regular clergy, we may, 
perhaps, assume the number engaged in active parochial work 
to be about twenty-five. 

As to the smaller country towns and villages in Essex, it is 
quite an exception to find a Catholic church, and, when we 
remember that, out of the 415 pre-Reformation parishes in the 
county, only forty-seven to-day rejoice in the possession of 
Catholic churches, and when we further remember that, as has 
been abundantly proved by experience, wherever in England 
the Church plants a mission, Catholics spring up, out of the 
ground as it were—showing that the old Faith still lives, though 
deep down, in the hearts of English folk, like lees in wine, and 
only requires stirring to bring it to the surface—when, I say, we 
remember these facts, the urgent need for more churches and 
clergy in Essex is clear. 

In particular, the south-west corner of the county, which 
we have selected for detailed examination from the Catholic 
point of view, needs the close and constant attention of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, for it is tending to become more and 
more a great centre of London industry and the home of its 
working millions north of Thames. Further, it is not only 
those who are now professed Catholics who have to be considered, 
for there are among working people thousands of thoughtful 
men, men who read, too, and are leaders of their fellows, who 
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are dissatisfied with the divided condition of the various 
Protestant bodies, and who see, as clearly as Catholics see, in that 
disunion, ample evidence that the One Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Church, the Church of their ancestors, is not to be visibly found 
among Protestants of any denomination, but who, alas! for 
want of being sought out and guided, drift away into indifference, 
and never see and understand. 

The time is coming, perhaps it is not far distant, when the 
vast population of south-west Essex will be welded into 
citizenship of one great city, lying close to the east of, but 
distinct in its history, its needs and its aspirations, from the 
city and county of London. In anticipation of that time, and 
that the dwellers in the new city—whatever it may be called, 
Eastminster, or what not—to many of whom the Divine Office 
will be known only by hearsay, and who will not have formed 
any due conception of the dignity and order of cathedral life 
may be saved from petty notions—whether national, congrega- 
tional, or parochial in character—of the Christian religion, is it 
not meet that before many years have passed a great cathedral 
church should begin to rear its bulk over the homes of the men 
of south-west Essex, which shall remind them not only of the 
continuous life of the Church through the centuries, and of 
their own brotherhood, through that life, with men of other 
lands, but, in particular, of the examples and intercessory office 
of the great saints—St. Erconwald, St. Ethelburga, St. Etheldreda, 
and St. Waltheof—whose feet have trod their streets, and 
whose devotion raised up in the marshland the Abbeys of 
Barking and West Ham, thrown down by the forbears of the 
very men who to-day suffer the results of their fathers’ wild 
and cruel acts? 

But before a Cathedral can be built, may we not hope for 
an earnest of the splendid future in a great and speedy increase 
of churches and priests? The churches need not be large and 
expensive buildings, but small, plain houses of God, many in 
number, as they were of old in our cities and towns, so that 
daily assistance at Holy Mass may be easy for every man and 
woman. The priests, too, being more and having smaller cures 
will be in closer contact with their spiritual children than the 
present scattered body of the clergy can be, and will thereby be 
the better able to appreciate and to solve those social problems 
which ever, with increasing insistency, call upon lay-folk for 
solution. 
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We may perhaps also, in the face of the continual increase 
of clergy and laity in Essex, especially in the industrial parts of 
the county, contemplate the time when the appointment of a 
resident Suffragan or Auxiliary Bishop for that part of the 
Archdiocese may seem to be necessitated. 

Such do I believe to be the needs of the men of Essex— 
needs not less pressing because shared to some extent by 
dwellers in others of the home counties. 


F. S. EDEN 











Faith Healing and the Origins of Lourdes. 


Il. 


IN a previous article some account was given of certain 
imputations recently made in no obscure terms by a prominent 
member of the medical profession '—imputations involving not 
only the supernatural character of the manifestations which for 
fifty years have taken place at Lourdes, but, what is much more 
serious, impugning the good faith of those concerned in the first 
developments of that famous sanctuary. In reply the present 
writer pointed out the extreme improbability that if the 
authorities of the Roman Church had designed, as was alleged, 
to popularize the dogmas of the Vatican “ by appealing to the 
imagination and superstition of the masses,” they would have 
selected as the site of the future miraculous shrine a remote 
spot in the Pyrenees eighty miles from any line of railway. 
Further, attention was called to the fact that the subsequent 
career of the little visionary, Bernadette Soubirous, who upon 
the hypothesis of an organized imposture must have been the 
cunning and mendacious tool of some ecclesiastic, contradicts 
upon every point all the anticipations one would form in such 
a case. Bernadette had no more visions. She never embroidered 
with later and more effective enlargements the story which she 
told at first. She took no pleasure in the court which was 
paid to her, and never put it to any sort of pecuniary profit. 
Shunning all excitement and still retaining the simplicity of 
a child, Bernadette entered a Religious Order of nursing Sisters 
in 1866 at the age of twenty-two. She was sent far away from 
Lourdes to the Noviceship of the Order at Nevers, and there 
contentedly remained until her death twelve years later. In 
all the grand doings of the consecration of the basilica above the 
grotto and other splendid functions she had no part or share. 


1 Sir Henry Morris in Zhe British Medical Fournal for June 18, 1910. 
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But important and convincing as this indirect evidence may 
be, the point of primary interest is of course the history of the 
visions themselves. No candid inquirer who will take the 
trouble to peruse the full account of these, as the circumstances 
are detailed in the previously cited work of Father L. J. M. 
Cros, S.J., will hesitate, I think, to admit the absolute good 
faith of the voyante and of those who were so deeply impressed 
by her visions, Father Cros was commissioned to write a 
critical history of these apparitions and was able to use many 
documents which are accessible nowhere else. The work was 
. strangely delayed in publication from causes which do not here 
concern us, and indeed the materials accumulated by him have 
never been completely given to the world. But the printed 
volume, otre-Dame de Lourdes, is itself a mine of useful 
information, and I venture in my present paper to extract 
from it certain fragmentary facts and documents which deserve 
to be better known than they are to the majority of English 
readers. 

The story of the visit to the rocks of Massabieille of the 
three children, Bernadette Soubirous, aged fourteen, her younger 
sister, Marie-Toinette, aged eleven and a half, and their friend, 
Jeanne Abadie, aged twelve, on the 11th of February, 1858, has 
often been told. The three had gone about mid-day to pick up 
wood on the bank of the Gave in front of a grotto or natural 
cavity in the cliff which here skirts the course of the river on the 
south side. To execute their purpose they had to cross a 
shallow mill-stream. The two younger children made their 
way over, but cried out at the icy coldness of the water. 
Bernadette, who unlike her companions, wore stockings on 
account of her delicate health—she was even then subject to 
asthma—hesitated to follow their example. But when the other 
two refused to help her to cross, she began to take off her 
stockings. Suddenly she heard a rustling, as of a violent gust 
of wind, behind her. She looked up and found that the trees 
across the river were still, but she seemed at the same time to 
perceive obscurely some waving of boughs in front of the grotto. 
She paid no further attention and removing her stockings had 
already put one foot in the water when the rustling came again. 
This time she looked back intently towards the grotto, saw the 
bushes violently agitated, and then in the opening of the niche 
behind and above the branches she perceived “a girl in white 
no taller than I am, who saluted me with a slight inclination of 
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the head.”' The apparition, as Bernadette afterwards often 
explained, was exceedingly beautiful. It was clad in white with 
a blue girdle, as we are now accustomed to see statues of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, while a long rosary hung over the arm. The 
figure seemed to the child to invite her to pray, and as Berna- 
dette knelt down and, taking her rosary out of her pocket, began 
to say it, the apparition also took her rosary in her hand and 
passed the beads through her fingers, though the lips did not 
move. No words were apparently exchanged between the two 
on this occasion, and when Bernadette came to the end of her 
five decades, the apparition smiled, retreated further into the 
shadow of the niche and then suddenly disappeared. 

In connection with this story, several points seem to call 
for comment, and the first is that the substance of the account 
is still to be found in the report and notes of the Procureur 
Impérial, M. Dutour, who afterwards became Conseiller of the 
Court of Appeal at Pau. M. Dutour summoned before him and 
minutely cross-questioned Bernadette ten days afterwards, on 
the day of the sixth apparition. Hence the report and notes 
referred to were drawn up presumably at that date. It is a 
disappointing feature of Father Cros’s book that while he gives 
careful references to the sources whence his information is 
derived, he does not always indicate precisely how much he 
owes to each. That the substance of the account just given is 
really to be found in the Procureur’s minutes of February 21st 
may be inferred from the fact that he, Father Cros, mentions this 
source in the first place, and also states, while professing to set 
down the narrative in the words of Bernadette, that “the story 
is given as it was written down in some sense under the child’s 
own dictation very few days after the apparition.” But while 
putting in the forefront the “ Rapport et notes du procureur 
impérial,”’ the writer couples with it an “autograph memorandum 
of M. A. Clarens,” and further invites his readers to consult the 
Report of the three doctors who examined Bernadette some weeks 
later, as also the proceedings of the episcopal commission. It 
should be added, however, in explanation of this want of exacti- 
tude, that Father Cros had already completed an Histoire critique 


1 Cros, Notre-Dame de Lourdes, p. 16. 1 assume, as Father Cros implies, that 
the phrase ume fille blanche pas plus grande que moi was that used by Bernadette 
when examined by the procureur ten days later. The words are important. To a 
woman of thirty-four any one under thirty is a A//, but a child of fourteen uses the 


term differently. 
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des Evénements de Lourdes, in which the more important docu- 
ments were incorporated textually. This work for some reason has 
not yet seen the light. We can only hope that by its publication 
before long we may yet be enabled to establish a rigid control 
of the evidence upon which the history of the origins of Lourdes 
ultimately depends. 

Meanwhile Bernadette’s account of the first apparition, 
which we have just summarized, would alone be sufficient to 
exclude the idea of any organized deception such as Sir Henry 
Morris has imagined. It is quite clear—and the fact is borne out 
_by a number of other documents, some contemporary, some of 

later date—that the little voyante was at the beginning uncertain 
as to the character of her heavenly visitor. “ Une jille blanche, 
pas plus grande que mot,’ were the words in which she described 
the apparition at this period. There is also reliable testimony 
that when the story got wind a number of the townsfolk, other- 
wise inclined to believe in the reality of the apparition, 
considered it to be probably a soul from Purgatory that had 
come to ask for prayers.1_ Bernadette herself, when she went to 
the grotto for a second time, armed herself with a bottle of 
holy water and threw it towards the apparition, which only 
smiled. At the third visit she still betrayed her fear of decep- 
tion by saying: “If you come from God, tell me, I beg, what it 
is you want ; otherwise, depart.”* Moreover, even after the sixth 
, appearance she described her mysterious visitant as “aquéro” 
(cela; cf. Spanish aguello=ecce wlud), z.e., /t3 and sometimes also, 
it would seem, as uo petito damizélo* (une petite demoizelle). All 
this seems quite irreconcilable with the hypothesis that 
Bernadette was wrought upon by some ecclesiastical influence, 





of which nothing is known, to have visions of our Lady’s 
Immaculate Conception. Indeed, remembering Bernadette’s 
diminutive stature, for all are agreed in describing her as 
looking only twelve years of age when she was in reality 
fourteen, it is quite astonishing to find her in this earliest 
account speaking of the figure repeatedly as /a fi//e, never as 
fa dame, and in particular as une fille blanche pas plus grande que 
mot, and as vivante et tres jeune. It is a commonplace with 
writers upon mystical theology to assume that in apparitions of 
this kind the heavenly visitant is nearly always seen in the 


1 Cros, pp. 31 and 34. 2 Jbid. p. 37. 
* /bid. p. 302. * Jbid. p. 42. 
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guise in which he or she is most usually represented in art. 
This is certainly a principle taken for granted by rationalist 
critics, say, for example, by M. Anatole France in his discussion 
of the “voices” of Joan of Arc. At the same time the statues of 
our Lady as she is commonly represented show the figure of 
a young woman rather than that of a child of twelve. It is in the 
highest degree improbable that if Bernadette had been lending 
herself to any more or less conscious deception she would have 
described the personage whom she beheld as a young girl. On 
the other hand, it is a point of interest to note that so far as the 
documents reproduced by Father Cros enable us to judge, the 
little veyante soon began to describe the apparition uniformly as 
la dame, even though when examined by the commissary of 
police on February 21st she explicitly disavowed any pretension 
to pronounce that the vision was that of our Blessed Lady. 


“Thou sayest [she was asked] that it is the Blessed Virgin who 
appears to thee?” 
**I do not know if it is she. She has not told me that.” * 


To trace the history of the eighteen apparitions in detail 
would not be possible here. It was not until almost the end of 
the series, z.¢., on the feast of the Annunciation, that our Lady 
at last fully revealed herself by uttering the words, Que soz 
l’Immaculado Councepcion (1 am the Immaculate Conception). 
Moreover, this was only said in answer to Bernadette’s definite 
request : “Would you be so good as to tell me who you are?”’® 
Clearly such a petition implies that even then, though for 
several weeks before this the official correspondence of the 
Prefect of the Department of the Hautes Pyrénées had been 
full of references to these apparitions of “the Blessed Virgin” 
(Sainte Vierge),* Bernadette herself was not yet entirely 
satisfied whether the lady of her visions was or was not the 
Queen of Heaven. She declared also that she had made the 
same request to know the lady’s name many times before, but 


1 Bernadette herself subsequently doubted whether she had addressed our Lady 
as ‘* Madamo” or ‘* Madamiselo.” (Cros, p. 146.) 
? Jbid. p. 57. In this Bernadette’s visions offer a remarkable contrast to those of 


Blessed Jeanne d’Arc. The latter declared that almost from the first she knew who 


the Saints were who appeared to her. 

3 In patois, as Bernadette herself wrote it down at a later date, her petition ran : 
** boulet aoud la bounta dé mé disé qui es?” 

* Cros, pp. 105, 130, 140, &e. 
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had evoked no other answer than a smile. We are fortunate 
in possessing a very authentic record of this apparition in a 
letter written by a certain Mdlle. Dufo to her younger brother, 
who was then a pupil at the Seminary of Saint-Pé. Father 
Cros unfortunately gives no precise date, but the letter must 
obviously have been written within a few days of the occurrence. 


Bernadette had not visited the grotte again since Thursday, 
March 4th; she had had no idea of going there. On the 24th, the eve 
of the Annunciation, she woke during the night and felt a great wish 
to make her way to the grotto the next day, our Lady’s feast. She 
told her parents about it, and they tried to deter her because she had 
a bad cold, but she persisted so earnestly that they gave way. 

About four o’clock in the morning the child set out for the place 
of the apparition, and hardly had she said a decade of the Rosary 
before the same Lady showed herself to her in the same dress as 
before. She began to smile, and signed to Bernadette to come nearer. 
The child obeyed, and felt that she could speak, which was impossible 
for her before she was close to the Vision, and as the Lady continued 
still to smile, Bernadette asked: “ Would you kindly tell me who you 
are?” 

At these words the apparition smiled and made no answer. The 
child persisted, and repeated her request twice more. Then the Lady 
joined her hands, which up to that she had held apart, as in the 
miraculous medal, and raising her eyes to Heaven she answered, “I am 
the Immaculate Conception. I want a chapel here.” “I have already 
told them that you asked me for this,” Bernadette replied, ‘‘but they 
require a miracle to prove it is your wish.” Then the Blessed Virgin 
smiled again but spoke no further and disappeared still smiling. 

This is the true story word for word. I repeat it to you exactly as 
the child told me.? 


This letter seems specially interesting, almost, if one may say 
so, from its very inexactitudes. It does not in every minute 
detail accord with the other evidence. For example the 
Commissary of Police, M. Jacomet, writes in a dispatch of 
March 25th, the day itself, that it was rumoured in the town 
the evening before that Bernadette would visit the grotto next 
morning and that in consequence there were people coming 
and going there far into the night while an immense crowd 


1 Cros, p. 146. ‘* Plusieurs fois je lui avais demandé qui elle était: elle ne faisait 
que sourire. Enfin le jour de l’Annonciation je lui dis: ‘Madame voulez vous avoir 
la bonté de me dire qui vous étes?’” This account was given in 1861 and completed 
in 1879. 

2 Cros, p. 145 
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had assembled beside the Gave at an early hour on the day 
of the feast itself. This seems somewhat at variance with 
Mdlle. Dufo’s statement that Bernadette had only received 
the inspiration on the eve during the night, unless indeed we 
understand that she means the night freceding the vigil. 
Moreover the Commissary seems to imply that a vast crowd 
had gathered on the river bank by five o’clock and that it was 
after this hour that Bernadette appeared, escorted by her 
relatives and friends, whereas the letter says ‘‘ four o'clock,” a 
very early hour considering that the sun only rose a few 
minutes before six. Again, the detail given by Mdlle. Dufo 
about the holding apart of the hands seems at first sight in con- 
tradiction with Bernadette’s own later account in which she says : 


The hands of the apparition were always joined except when she 
said “I am the Immaculate Conception,” on which occasion she 
stretched them out, opening her arms.? 


But in another note on the same page she states more 
precisely that after stretching out her arms towards the earth 
she raised them immediately and joined her hands again. 
But with all this the central fact remains that the apparition 
was asked its name (not for the first time) and was believed 
by Bernadette to have replied “I am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” No one, I am convinced, who is accustomed to deal 
with historical evidence, will fail to regard the independent 
narratives which exhibit these minor discrepancies as much 
more worthy of confidence than if they showed precise agree- 
ment. 

It will probably be helpful to set down here a brief synopsis 
of the apparitions in tabular form. All of course belong to the 


one year, 1858. 


DATE. HOUR. PERSONS PRESENT. NOTABLE FEATURES. 
1. Feb. 11. 12am. Two little girls. Rustling of wind ; no mention 
of trance. 
2. Feb. 14. 1p.m. Eight or nine Apparition said to have dis- 
children. appeared when stone thrown ; 


B. falls into a swoon or trance, 
which causes alarm. 

3. Feb. 18. 6.30 a.m. Two women. Apparition asked to write its 
name and wishes. Speaks for 
the first time, and requests B. 
to come for fifteen days. No 
marked trance. 


1 Cros, p. 304, and cf. pp. 146 and 148 
VOL. CXVI. 
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DATE. 


4. Feb. 


5. Feb. 
6. Feb. 


Feb. 


7. Feb. 
8. Feb. 
g. Feb. 


10. Feb. 


11. Feb. 


12. Feb. 


13. Feb. 


Feb. 


14. March 1. 





19. 


N 
o 


= 


24. 


25. 


26. 


28. 


28. 


HOUR. 


6 a.m. 


6 a.m. 
6 a.m. 


11.30 a.m. 
3 p.m. 


6 a.m. 


9.30 a.m. 


7 a.m. 


7 a.m. 


7 a.m. 


11.30 a.m. 


7 a.m. 


PERSONS PRESENT. 


A few adult rela- 
tives and friends 
of B. 

ditto 
Crowd §increa- 
sing. 


Small crowd. 
Crowd of 200 
people. 


400 or 500. 


500 people. 


800 people. 


Dense crowd. 


1,000 people. 


1,300 people. 


NOTABLE FEATURES. 


Very marked trance lasting a 
quarter of an hour. 


ditto 
Dr. Dozous made medical 
examination during trance. 
Apparition bids B. “pray for 
sinners.” 
B. questioned by the Procureur 
Impérial and the Commissaire 
de Police. B. warned against 
persisting in her visits to the 
grotto. 
Two gendarmes attended. B. 
did not see the apparition ; no 
trance. 
Many prominent _—people 
presentand gendarmes. Trance 
lasting nearly an hour. 
Trance lasted an hour. B. 
unwilling to give any details of 
what apparition told her. 
No perceptible trance. B. 
crawls on her knees into the 
grotto and then back again. 
Apparition bids her drink of 
the fountain, then only a little 
puddle of mud, and eat the 
grass. 
B., in trance, again crawls up 
to the grotto, frequently kisses 
the ground herself, and by 
a gesture bids the people 
kiss it. Apparition enjoins 
penance. 
Marked trance. Bb. again 
crawls up to the grotto and 
repeatedly kisses the ground. 
Much kissing of the ground, 
which the people imitate. 
B. summoned and_ severely 
cautioned by M. Rives, Juge 
d’Instruction. 
Trance. A priest, a stranger 
to the district, for the first time 
present. A cure took place 
on this day, but this only 
became known months after- 


wards. 
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DATE. HOUR. PERSONS PRESENT. NOTABLE FEATURES. 


15. March 2. 7 a.m. 1,700 people. B. declares that the apparition 
asks for a chapel to be built, 
and for a procession. She 
communicates this message to 
the Curé of Lourdes, who 
twicereceives hervery roughly, 
and gives the secular officials 
to understand that he has 
strongly discouraged the 
movement. 

16. March 3. 7 a.m. 4,000 people. A great disappointment and 
humiliation for B. Surrounded 
by this vast crowd she saw no 
apparition, and confessed her 
failure. 

9 a.m. Only a few. B. returning when most of the 
crowd had dispersed, saw the 
apparition, and fell for a short 
time into a trance. 


17. March 4. 7 a.m. Vast crowds. Apparition and trance, but no 
new feature of moment. 
i8. March 25. 5 a.m. Great crowds. Apparition and trance. The 


lady, asked her name, at last 
replies: “I am the Immacu- 
late Conception.” 

19. April 7. 6 a.m. Great crowds. The last solemn apparition. 
B. remained in trance three- 
quarters of an hour. The 
flame of the candle in her 
hand plays against her hand 
without burning her. 

20. July 16. 5p-m. Three persons.  B. sees the apparition for the 
last time from the other side 
of the Gave. Trance of a 
quarter of an hour. 


Two or three points of interest are suggested by an attentive 
perusal of this summary. In the first place, it is plain that the 
visions did not come to Bernadette at command. On two 
important occasions she failed to see the apparition, ze., on 
February 22nd and March 3rd, when she herself certainly 
expe~ted to do so, and when a large crowd—in the latter case 
some 4,000 people, many of whom had spent the night upon 
the spot—had come long distances to assist at the manifestation. 
But, as sensible and large-minded critics remarked even then, 
this arbitrary behaviour of the mysterious lady was on the 
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whole in favour of the genuineness of the vision. “If the 
child had simply invented the apparition,” said one of them, 
“what was there to prevent it happening to-day just as it 
happened yesterday ?”? 

Again, the varying intensity of the trance with which most 
of these visions were accompanied may distinctly be regarded 
as a testimony to their genuineness. Undoubtedly, it seems to 
have been the heavenly aspect of the child when so rapt which 
did more than anything else to convince the crowd that she 
really saw something beyond the ken of ordinary mortal eyes. 
Those who have watched the ecstatic expression which may be 
produced by suggestion in subjects who are under the ordinary 
hynoptic trance will not be disposed to attach any great impor- 
tance to the rapture, modesty, or dignity of the child’s look 
when in the presence of the apparition. Enthusiastic as are the 
descriptions of the wonderful beauty and pathos of Bernadette’s 
expression at such times, a numerous and sympathetic crowd 
of spectators among whom enthusiasm spreads from one to 
another can hardly be trusted to discriminate between what is 
divine and what is only supra-normal in such a matter as a look. 
But the varying degrees in which the voyante was rendered 
insensible to the influence of outward objects during the 
continuance of these visions affords at least a strong presumption 
against any gross form of imposture on her part. The doctors 
who a few days later examined her and sent in an official 
report, still preserved, call special attention to this development 
in the intensity of the trance. During the first apparitions, they 
point out, she remained sufficiently herself to ask those about 
her whether they also did not see the figure. It distressed 
her at first that no one else saw what she did. 

Another matter which deserves special notice is the close 
attention with which the popular excitement to which 
Bernadette’s strange experiences gave rise was watched by the 
civil authorities. As already noticed, she had been subjected 
to a severe cross-examination by both the Procureur Impérial 
and the commissary of police within ten days of the first 
apparition. Both these authorities warned both the child and her 
parents that they were under observation, and that the conse- 
quences would be serious if any imposture were detected. 
In spite, however, of much browbeating, of which M. Estrade 
has preserved a minute record, Bernadette never contradicted 


1 Cros, p. 121 
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herself. From February 22nd, when Bernadette was disappointed 
in her hope of seeing the mysterious vision, and throughout 
all the rest of the manifestations, gendarmes were continually 
present near the grotto in larger or smaller numbers. On 
February 28th, the child was again summoned and severely 
cautioned, this time by M. Rives, the Juge d’Instruction. On 
March 2nd, the sub-prefect of the district wrote to the Prefect 
of the Department giving an account of al] that had been taking 
place at Lourdes, and announcing the writer’s intention of 
personally visiting the scene of these manifestations to decide 
upon such measures of repression as might be necessary, in 
concert with the local authorities. In his opening sentence the 


sub-prefect remarks : 


A little girl of Lourdes who appears to be suffering from hallucina- 
tions betakes herself every day to the entrance of a grotto situated a 
short distance from the town where she says that the Blessed Virgin 


appears to her. 


He adds that he had been notified of the fact five days 
before but had abstained from any direct intervention as he 
trusted that the good sense of the public at large would soon 
do justice to all this chatter. Other official correspondence 
follows, duly copied or abstracted by Father Cros. The sub- 
prefect and the Procureur Impérial agreed that the matter 
ought to be brought officially to the notice of the curé, the 
Abbé Peyramale. They accordingly waited upon the parish 
priest at the presbytery and a minute is still preserved of the 
results of the interview. 


M. PAbbé Peyramale expressed his gratitude for the measures to 
be taken [for the preservation of peace and order in view of the crowds 
expected to flock to the grotto on March 4th], and thoroughly approved 
them as of indispensable necessity. As he is not the sort of man to 
keep back anything that is in his mind, he supplied a full account of 
all Bernadette’s appeals to him: ‘‘ Tell the lady who sent you, as you 
allege, that if she wants me to put faith in her words she must make 
the bush of eglantine burst into blossom. If the Blessed Virgin had 
wanted a procession, it is not to me that she would have sent you, 
but to his Lordship the Bishop.” Such was the reply that had not 
encouraged the little ambassadress to press the point further.? 


On March 3rd, the Prefect of the Department wrote to the 


1 Cros, p. 116. 
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Mayor of Lourdes pointing out the danger of accidents from 
the crowd that might be expected to throng the steep declivities 
around the grotto, and he adds: 


In order to disabuse that section of the populace who have put 
faith in the hallucinations of the child referred to, it would be well to 
have the grotto specially patrolled to-night and that a member of the 
municipal administration and the Commissary of the Police should be 
upon the spot to-morrow so as not to let the girl out of their sight, to 
bring home the true significance of her acts and behaviour and if 
necessary to draw up a report of the proceedings. 


By the 9th of March, the affair had been brought to the 
notice of the Government in Paris, and the Minister of Worship, 
M. Rouland, wrote on that day to the Prefect of Hautes 
Pyrénées for information regarding the demonstrations which 
were taking place in Lourdes over “an individual who declared 
herself to be in ecstatic relations with the Blessed Virgin.” 

The reply of Baron Massy, the Prefect, dated March 12th, 
contains one or two important passages. After a brief summary 
of the facts in which (although the apparition in which the 
Lady revealed her name had not yet occurred), the Prefect 
nevertheless described the child of thirteen as stating that “the 
Blessed Virgin” had appeared to her, the despatch goes on to 
speak of the great crowds that came to Lourdes on the last day 
of the guiznzaine. 


The day passed without the least disturbance, and the crowd, 
disappointed in their expectations,! soon scattered and went home. 
To-day, M. le Ministre, the excitement has all died away, and those 
who had put faith in the child’s statements recognize that they have 
been the dupes of her hallucinations. At the same time there is 
believed to have been no conscious fraud on her part, for although 
very poor, she has refused all the offers of money that have been made 
to her. 

In justice to the clergy of the diocese, I ought to state that under 
the circumstances they have shown great prudence and reserve. No 
ecclesiastic of Lourdes has been seen either at the grotto or in the 
crowd. At Lourdes application was made to have a procession, but 
the Curé refused. He must feel reason now to congratulate himself 
upon his action in the matter.” 


1 It seems clear that there was a general belief that on March 4th, the last day of 
the guinzaine, some striking manifestation would take place, e¢.g., that our Lady 
would be seen by all present, and not merely by Bernadette. 

2 Cros, p. 141 
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Somewhat later, ze, a day or two after the apparition of 
March 25th, the Prefect wrote again to the Minister of Worship 
reporting that the religious commotion had begun again in 
Lourdes, that the grotto had been transformed into a sort of 
chapel, and that he considered that the clergy ought to be 
called upon to intervene. After inviting the Grand Vicaire 
and the Curé of Lourdes to visit him, the Prefect had been 
satisfied, he said, that they themselves attached no sort of faith 
to the alleged miracle, but still he found them reluctant to 
declare themselves publicly and formally against it. He also 
expresses a regret that the clergy, or some of them, were 
beginning to forsake the attitude of prudent reserve which they 
had adopted up tothen. In conclusion, he ends by suggesting 
that the Minister himself should write to the Bishop of the 
diocese to invite his co-operation. 

It would be tedious to push these citations further. I am 
only anxious to show how far the story of the origins of 
Lourdes, a story minutely known from a comparison of docu- 
ments of very various classes, is from bearing out the unpleasant 
insinuations of Sir Henry Morris. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting papers which Father Cros has printed is the 
report which was drawn up upon March 31, 1858, by three 
physicians who, in accordance with the suggestion of the Prefect 
of the Department, made a medical examination of Bernadette 
on March 27th, two days after the vision in which our Lady 
gave her name. The whole story of the early apparitions is 
there recapitulated as the doctors heard it from Bernadette’s 
own lips, and it is most interesting to note its complete agree- 
ment with the account given by her many years later. Of 
mental disease or of any moral obliquity which would suggest 
the probability of conscious fraud the doctors found no trace. 
“ There is nothing,” they say, “to show that Bernadette wished 
to impose upon the public.” On the other hand, no word in 
the report suggests that the medical examiners themselves 
placed any faith in the story of the apparitions. They think 
that Bernadette was the innocent subject of an hallucination, and 
while calling attention to her naturally impressionable character 
they point out a certain development in the intensity of the 
trance with which the apparitions were normally accompanied. 
For the rest, they report that the child was delicate but perfectly 
sane and healthy-minded, and they offer no kind of suggestion 
that she should be put under restraint." 


1 Cros, p. 143. 
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In conclusion, it should be said that the facts which I have 
quoted are not put forward as offering any proof of the super- 
natural character of the apparitions at Lourdes. My primary 
object has been to show the absurdity of the insinuation plainly 
made by Sir Henry Morris that these manifestations were 
simply an imposture organized in the interest of certain 
dogmatic definitions of the Vatican. For evidence that they 
may safely be believed to have a higher source than the auto- 
hypnotism of an unhealthy child, I should have to appeal 
to considerations other than those that have been dealt with 
here. Meanwhile, the long series of marvellous cures which 
have been witnessed during the past fifty years beside the 
grotto of Massabieille, the gradual conviction of the genuine- 
ness of the apparitions brought to the minds of many who 
were at first utterly sceptical, and finally the simple fact that 
where Bernadette found only a tiny puddle of mud which 
daubed her face when she tried to drink of it, there is now 
a never-failing spring of clear water—these are things that all 
the world can see, and they constitute a prima facie case for 
believing that there has been at Lourdes some special interpo- 
sition of Heaven, unexplainable by any properties which science 
has hitherto recognized as inherent in the forces of nature. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 




















Flotsam and Jetsam. 


— 
Mr. Justice Darling and the Jesuits. 


IN the case of Rendell v. Nassif, which came _ before 
Mr. Justice Darling in the High Court on July 13th and 14th, 
Dr. Rendell’s counsel had occasion to refer to some dealings 
the defendant had had with Messrs. Friswell, and spoke of the 
methods of that firm in the following terms : 


Friswells—1g06 (Limited) carried on the business of dealing in 
second-hand motor-cars, but were also money-lenders. Their system 
of lending money without making the fact public was to buy the 
borrower’s motor-car and give him the option to repurchase within a 
certain time, at a price which would give interest at from go to 120 per 
cent. on the sum originally given for the car. 


At this point, Mr. Justice Darling interjected : “ Pascal says 
that system was invented by the Jesuits to enable persons to 
lend money without being guilty of usury.”! It is this remark 
of the judge which has suggested the present article. Mr. Justice 
Darling is fond of enlivening the dulness of the law-court by 
some sparkling literary allusion, and we do not suppose that he 
had any unkind intention in interjecting this remark about the 
Jesuits. Still, the remark once made, and from the Bench, it 
was likely to be taken up by the large class of writers who are 
on the look-out for Catholic scandals, and it was obvious that 
what they would make out of it would be that, on testimony 
which satisfied a well-read man like Mr. Justice Darling, the 
Jesuits were the first originators of this artifice for extorting 
immoderate interest without incurring the accusation of usury. 
What then are the facts ? 

It is true that this species of contract, for sale and re-sale, 
which the Friswells are said to practise, has a history which 
stretches back to the seventeenth century or earlier. It bore 
the name of Mohatra—a word of Spanish origin—and was 


1 Zimes report. 
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discussed in most of the treatises of Moral Theology then 
written, as indeed it is, though only for erudition’s sake, in 
those of the present day. It is true also that Pascal in his 
Eighth Provincial Letter charges the Jesuits with having invented 
and recommended it. The following is his imaginary dialogue 
on the subject between a Jesuit and another : 


‘These are subtle methods [for profiting by money lent without 
becoming guilty of usury], but to my mind the best of them all (for 
we have a great choice of them) is that of the Mohatra contract.” 

*“The Mohatra, Father !” 

“You are not acquainted with it, I see,” returned he. ‘The name 
is the only strange thing about it. Escobar will explain it to you. 
‘The Mohatra contract is effected by the needy person purchasing 
some goods at a high price and on credit, in order to sell them over 
again, at the same time and to the same merchant, for ready money 
and at a cheap rate.’ This is what we call Mohatra—a sort of bargain, 
you perceive, by which a person receives a certain sum of ready money 
by becoming bound to pay more.” 

“ But, sir, I really think that nobody but Escobar has employed 
such a term as that. Is it to be found in any other book ?” 

** How little you know of what is going on, to be sure,” cried the 
Father. ‘Why the last work on theological morality, printed at Paris 
this very year, speaks of this Mohatra, and learnedly too. . . . There 
you will find it said, at p. 54, that ‘the Mohatra contract takes place 
when a man who has occasion for twenty pistoles, purchases from a 
merchant goods to the amount of thirty pistoles, payable within a year, 
and then sells them back to him on the spot for twenty pistoles, ready 
money...’ 

‘But, Father, is that sort of bargain lawful ?” 

‘** Escobar,” replied he, “tells us in the same place that there are 
laws prohibiting it under very severe penalties.” 

“Tt is useless, then, I suppose?” 

**Not at all. Escobar in the same passage suggests expedients for 
making it lawful: ‘It is lawful, even though the principal intention 
both of the buyer and seller is to make money by the transaction, 
provided that the seller, in disposing of his goods, does not go below 
their lowest price, and that no previous bargain has been made, 


>”? 


expressly or otherwise. 


Now we do not dispute that the contract called Mohatra 
was of the kind which Pascal describes, or that it was the 
subject of discussion among the Jesuit, as likewise among the 
non-Jesuit, moralists of that time. Nor do we deny that the 
contract which Messrs. Friswell are said to employ is a contract 
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of just this very kind. So far Mr. Justice Darling’s allusion 
was perfectly correct. What we take exception to is this. In 
the first place, it is not true that the Jesuits invented and 
recommended the contract of Mohatra to the merchants o1 
others who came to consult them. Pascal of course puts it 
thus, but that is just the artifice by which he insinuates his 
misrepresentation. It misrepresents the whole trend of such 
theological discussions. This and similar expedients for 
evading the usury and other laws were invented in the market- 
place by the traders who employed them. If they came under 
the notice of the theologians, Jesuits or others, it was because 
merchants whose consciences were disturbed by such practices 
brought them to their confessors, that these might study them 
and decide whether they were altogether unlawful and sinful, or 
lawful under certain restrictions though unlawful otherwise 
There was thus no question of recommending them, as Pascal 
knew very well, though his modern admirers may not. There 
was question only of saying what was just permissible without 
falling into downright sin such as might exclude from the 
sacraments, or involve an obligation of restitution. Secondly, 
we would point out to Mr. Justice Darling that, in drawing 
attention to the likeness between what the Friswells did and 
what was imputed by Pascal to the Jesuits, he failed to 
indicate the very important difference between the two cases 
which makes the one grossly dishonest, and the other, at all 
events according to modern ideas, a transaction which is 
perfectly innocent, though absurdly concealed under an old- 
world device. This difference is in the rate of interest charged 
under the cover of the device, in one case or the other. In the 
Friswell case it was extortionate; at all events, that was the 
contention of the counsel for the plaintiff, accepted apparently 
by the judge. Inthe case permitted by Escobar, in the words 
Pascal quotes from him, it is stipulated that the rate of interest 
thus covered shall be small and reasonable, but that the reader 
may see that this is his meaning we had better explain the 
expression which he uses in the passage in question. He says 
the Mohatra contract may perhaps be permitted, “ provided that 
the seller in disposing of his goods does not go below their 
lowest price.” In those days the terms highest and lowest 
price were on everyone’s mouth. It was felt that the just price 
of a saleable article could not be determined exactly, but only 
within a certain margin. For instance, it would be clearly 
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unjust to the buyer for the seller to exact more than £5 for 
a particular article, and clearly unjust to the seller for the buyer 
to take it from him for less than £4. But within these extremes 
the determination of the exact price might be left to be 
settled by the haggling of the market. In that instance 45 
would be called the highest price and £4 the lowest. We see, 
then, that Escobar meant that the contract did not appear to 
him to be intrinsically unjust, provided that the interest charged 
was sufficiently small. And this is what Mr. Justice Darling, 
and reasonable people generally, would say in the present day, 
though they would say also that, the transaction being reason- 
able, it was an absurdity to try and hide its essential character 
under the artifice of the double sale. 

A further point to notice is that what Pascal had in view 
was not this question of the rate of interest to which alone 
(at all events if we exclude the question of obedience to the 
Money Lending Act), we moderns should attach importance. 
He had in view the supposed immorality of charging interest 
of any kind, even the most moderate. To exact interest of any 
kind he held to be forbidden by the Church under strict laws, 
and yet the contract of Mohatra, which he credited Escobar 
with having invented and made popular, was a_bare-faced 
evasion of this Church law. Was Pascal justified in condemning 
him, at all events on that ground? To deal with this further 
issue would require some space, nor is it necessary to undertake 
it now, as Mr. Justice Darling’s remark does not raise it. We 
will, however, say just this one word about it. We may distin- 
guish three periods in the history of opinion concerning the 
lawfulness of usury. During the most ancient it was held to be 
absolutely unlawful under all circumstances whatever. During 
the second period, which was transitional, men came gradually 
to realize that their forefathers had confused two essentially 
different cases, one of which involved dishonesty, and merited 
the severe prohibitions and punishments with which the Church 
had visited it, whilst the other, if kept within due limitations, 
was perfectly harmless. The third is the period during which 
the distinction between the two cases is perfectly understood. 
We live in this third period, Pascal and his Jesuit victims lived 
in the second, the first stretched back all through the previous 
Christian centuries. The two cases thus anciently confused, but 
now distinguished, are these. In the first, A., who has gained some 
money, after applying part of it to meet the expenses of living, 
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of buying seed, tools, &c., or perhaps also of enlarging his 
property by new purchases, puts by the remainder as a provision 
for the future. This remainder he does not invest, there being 
no opportunity for investment within his reach in those days of 
undeveloped industry; he buries it safely in the earth, or in 
some secret cupboard. Then comes B., who is in temporary 
distress, and begs a loan which he is sure of being able to pay 
back when his harvest is gathered in. A. lends it out of the sum 
he has put by. The Church said then, and rightly, in view of 
the conditions prevailing, that A. was not justified in charging 
interest on his loan. He lost nothing by it, and endangered 
nothing, and so had no title to justify the exaction of interest. 
In the second case, C. comes to A. and says: “I see a chance 
of making a considerable profit if I can only get some ready 
money with which to prepare and sow some fields that have 
come into my possession. Will, you lend me some of the 
money you have laid by?” To this A. might reasonably reply: 
“What you propose is that you should be allowed to make 
profit out of my money. If there is profit to be made out of it, 
by causing your field to fructify through the use of it, surely I 
have a right to share proportionately in that profit.” Obviously 
these two cases are essentially different, and if any one will 
think out their different implications, he will see that the second 
contains within itself the justification of our modern practice of 
charging interest as accepted not only by honest men generally, 
but even by the formal legislation of the Holy See. And it follows 
that Escobar was on the right track in regard to the point for 
which Pascal condemns him so scornfully. It was Pascal who 
had not begun to emerge from the confusion of the first period. 
S. F. S. 





False Colours. 


As we all know, any Catholic who desires to become a 
great man “cheap” can easily succeed by showing himself 
disloyal to his ecclesiastical superiors, and especially to the 
Pope; when it will at once be discovered on all hands that 
whether as a thinker or a scholar he is immeasurably ahead of 
the reactionaries and obscurantists who remain slaves of Ortho- 
doxy. So it was forty years ago with the “Old Catholics ”— 
more accurately styled in Germany “New Protestants,”—and 
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so in our own day it is with the Modernists, who are raised to 
such a pedestal that it is thought by their admirers to be 
discreditable to American Catholics that Modernism should 
have made so little impression upon them, leaving them in a 
condition of “deplorable and almost disgraceful backwardness ” 
which frustrates all hope of practical reform. 

As a matter of course, the warmest praise is bestowed on 
certain letters to Pope Pius X., which though anonymous are 
known to be by “an American, and a Roman Ecclesiastic ;” 
and in which His Holiness is sternly rebuked for the intellectual 
and moral ruin which his unenlightened government has brought 
on the Church. What sort of a Catholic the writer is, may be 
judged from some specimens. Thus he says: 


Unrepentant and unreformed, the Papacy stands before the modern 
world with the millstone of the Inquisition about its neck. Taking 
back nothing, apologizing for nothing in its blood-red past, the 
Papacy dares to ask the suffrage and allegiance of civilized men. . . . 
Though mankind will no longer tolerate the Inquisition in practice, 
the Papacy still stands committed to the Inquisition in principle. 


And again: 


I have come to the conclusion that a Papal power capable in 
this twentieth century of such infamies as the Syllabus of Pius IX., 
and your own (the present Pope’s) campaign against Modernism is 
irreconcilable with civilization and destructive of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. . . You, Pius X., have shown yourself the worst enemy 
to human intelligence that even the Papacy can boast within the 
memory of living men. The lists of your scholarly victims and of 
your obstructive decisions are almost as great in number as the weeks 
of your pontificate. 


Such contumacious insolence is, of course, sufficient to 
secure the warm approval of our enlightened press, and we are 
told by one of its more reputable organs that the letters in 
question are written with an honesty and a simplicity which 
must appeal to every generous heart.’ But a question necessarily 
suggests itself: Why, feeling so deeply and writing so strongly, 
should the author remain anonymous? The reply is highly 
instructive. 


The ultimate answer [we are told] is to be found in the dependent 
position of the Roman secular clergy. They depend absolutely on 


1 Spectator, August 13, 1910. 
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their Bishops for work and sustenance. Their Bishops depend just 
as helplessly on the Pope. P 


It thus appears that in the opinion of a high-principled 
critic this “Roman ecclesiastic*® may righteously maintain a 
character to which he has no more claim than a Presbyterian 
or a Methodist, and may perpetuate for the flock committed 
to his keeping all the “infamies” of Popes and the Papacy, 
with its “blood-red past!” His justification being, that were 
he to show his true colours he would forfeit the sustenance 
which he enjoys only on the supposition that he is an 
honest man whose professions are to be trusted. But does 
his case differ from that of the mythical clergymen who, as 
unscrupulous controversialists frequently declare, are dispensed 
by the Pope to remain in the Church of England though they 
have ceased to believe in her doctrine or authority? For such 
as these no words of condemnation are thought too strong ; 
but as for the clandestine and self-constituted censor of Pius X., 
we are told that he does but exhibit the saeva indignatio 
without which no wrong or injustice is ever likely to be 


redressed. 
J. G. 


The Ambition of Rome. 


A work produced by the combined efforts of Dr. R. F. 
Horton and Mr. Joseph Hocking, may safely be expected to 
contain as much nonsense on the subject of Catholics and 
their religion as can be prepared for the purpose of terrifying 
a credulous public. Those who desire to know to what 
extremes such writers can go, may with profit examine the 
joint work of these authors, under the title “Shall Rome 
reconquer England ?” which, as we are assured in a note issued 
by the publishers “Contains some interesting revelations and 
remarkable facts, and should be read by every liberty-loving 
citizen.” 

The question will perhaps be asked,“ Is it not true that 
Catholics not only entertain, but profess a desire, to subjugate 
their country to the obedience of the Church?” Undoubtedly 
it is, as such an historian as Horne himself bears witness. 
“Such zeal of proselytism,” he writes, “actuates that sect 
.[the Catholic Church] that its missionaries have penetrated 
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into every nation of the globe; and in one sense there is a 
Popish plot perpetually carrying on against all states, Protestant, 
Pagan, and Mahometan.” 


The simple truth! [adds Newman!'] this is the unvarnished 
account of the matter, we do surpass in zeal every other Religion 
and have done so from the first. But this, surely, ought to be no 
offence, but a praise: that Religion which inspires the most enthusiasm 
has a right to succeed. If to cherish zeal, if to deal the blows of 
reason and argument, if this be political, if this be disloyal, certainly 
we deserve worse punishment than the deportation suggested by one 
member of Parliament, and the #500 penalty of another. 


St. Paul would necessarily have laid himself open to the 
same charge. Did he not declare, “ Necessity is laid upon me; 
for woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel,” and this was 
to be done by bringing every thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ ? 

Evidently this is quite in accord with the sentiment once 
expressed by Cardinal Manning, which some controversialists 
are fond of quoting as though it clearly proved that political 
power was the one object aimed at by the Church. Addressing 
the Third Provincial Council of Westminster in 1859, he said :* 


It is yours to subjugate and to subdue, to bend and to break the 
will of an imperial race, the will which, as the will of Rome of old, 
rules over nations and people, invincible and inflexible. 


But of course it is not added by those who are fondest of 
quoting him that the speaker goes on to explain how his words 
are to be understood, saying : 


You have to rear the House of Wisdom which was fallen ; and to 
do this, you have now, as the Apostles then, to gather from the 
spiritual quarry the stones which build up the house of God. 


This would seem plain enough, especially in view of the 
conquest of the Roman Empire by Christianity which is cited 
as a parallel. But if anything more is required to declare the 
Cardinal’s meaning it is to be found in such a passage as this :# 


It is manifest to the whole English people that the Catholic Church 
appeals to it by no power or influence but those of conviction and 


1 Present Position. Lecture V. 
2 Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects, i. 166. 
3 England and Christendom, Introduction, p, xcvi. 
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persuasion : and of these it has no fear. . . . If the Catholic Church 
can spread itself by fair means, by conviction of the reason and 
persuasion of the heart, that is, by truth and by charity, the people of 
England will give it a fair field, though no favour. 


And yet, while Catholics are of necessity the foremost of all 
proselytizers, ever anxious to see other sheep brought into the 
fold, as a plain matter of common experience it is not they who 
importune non-Catholics to change their creed, or bring pressure 
to bear on servants and dependants for that purpose. On the 
contrary, if there be any suspicion of an influence other than 
sincere conviction inducing a would-be convert to make the 
change, this is sufficient to show that he is not yet in the 
dispositions that are required. This, no doubt, is altogether 
different from the common notion that what Catholics desire is 
profession of their faith, and external observance, alone. But 
nevertheless it is, as Newman says, “the simple truth.” 

J. G. 


Reviews. 


1.—THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS.' 


THESE thirty-two Lectures on the Aistory of Religions, 
now obtainable in four handy little volumes, have already 
appeared on the stalls of the Catholic Truth Society as 
separate tracts, and have worked their way into general favour. 
There is no doubt but that they fill up a void in our English 
Catholic literature and fill it well. We can remember how 
some few decades ago our Apologetics were reproached with 
“isolating” the Christian religion, its history and dogmas, and 
only thus contriving to convey the impression that recommends 
it as bearing the unmistakable marks of divinity. “Study 
also,” they said to us then, “the other great religions of the 
world, and you will find that they share with Christianity the 
notes which have made you think that Christianity was 
something unique and therefore divine.” The reproach was 


1 Lectures on the History of Religions. Edited by C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., M.A, London: Catholic Truth Society. 4 Vols. Price, 1s. 6d. each. 


1910. 
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not justified, for sufficient was even then known of those 
other religions to demonstrate the essential difference between 
them and Christianity. Still it was a pity that this scientific 
study of other religions should be left in the hands of 
rationalistic students, and it is matter for rejoicing that we 
have now some distinguished Catholic scholars who can speak 
with authority on their character. Not that we have even 
now all we need, but at least we have the beginnings of a solid 
literature on the subject; and the bigger works for the use 
of advanced students may be trusted to follow in due time- 
Perhaps even now they are being prepared. 

The Catholic Truth Society series confines itself to short 
summaries, but its Editor has taken pains to secure competent 
writers, indeed, as far as was possible to secure writers who 
have lived in long and close contact with the religions they 
describe, or have made them the subject of a scientific study. 
Pére Wieger, Pére Mallon, and Father Hull, are examples of 
the former sort, Bishop Casartelli, Professor de ia Vallé Poussin, 
Professor Carnoy, Professor McNeill, and Pére Condamin, of 
the latter. The Editor has himself contributed four papers to 
the series, all of which are of value, one, namely Zhe Greek 
Testament, being quite a marvel of insight and condensation 
combined. Of the four volumes the first two, along with an 
introductory paper on the Study of Religions by Pére de 
Grandmaison, contain the accounts of non-Christian Religions 
ancient and still-existent. The two remaining volumes bring 
forward the other term of the parallel, the Christian religion 
itself, which in vol. iii. is described in its Catholic form, in 
vol iv. in its separatist forms—except that in vol. iii. the first 
paper, which bears the title of Hebrew Bible, is on the Religion 
of Israel, on account of its propzdeutic relation to the religion 
of Jesus Christ ; and vol. iv. includes papers on Mohammedanism 
and Modern Judaism which though non-Christian are in their 
way schisms from Christianity. 

The writers have aimed at simple description, not 
comparison, still less controversy. They have tried to write 
objectively and even when possible sympathetically of these 
many rivals of Christianity, but it is lawful to note two conclu- 
sions to which this comparative study of religions points. We 
have recalled how it was expected by the Church’s critics to 
prove to us that our religion was but one of many which have 
sprung up in divers times and places on earth. In fact, it 
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reveals to us both points of resemblance and points of difference 
between it and them, and in both cases tends to confirm us in 
our Catholic faith, Of the non-Christian religions generally 
may be said what Pére Condamin says of the Religions of 
Babylonia and Assyria : 


In [a literature] which represents the religious thought of so many 
generations, not all is moral perversion or superstition: far from it. We 
may without fear admire its multitude of sublime ideas clad in a vesture 
of splendid poetry. Through the tangle of polytheistic and mythical 
imaginings is descried a God who is Creator and Governor of the 
universe, who punishes and pardons sins, with whom man enters into 
communication by prayer. The obligation of the moral law, the sense 
of guilt from sin committed, the inevitable retribution, are affirmed in 
a multitude of texts. 


On the other hand, one very striking difference between 
these external religions and Catholicism is in the manner of their 
reaction to the assaults of a searching criticism. Catholicism 
profits by this. It may compel her to give up some 
excrescences which are no real part of her creed, but in 
compelling her to reconsider her position in the light of new 
difficulties, it only assists to bring her to a more precise concep- 
tion of its nature and defences. All other religions show, on 
the contrary, a tendency to dissolve under the process. So 
Eastern Orthodoxy, Judaism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, and 
the varied forms of Protestantism are dissolving. Does not that 
go to attest the transcendence of Catholicism ? 

In his short Preface the Editor promises us a fifth volume at 
no distant date in which will be contained “descriptions of other 
cults, barbaric, ancient and modern, and after-Christian.” These 
“primitive” cults, to give them the question-begging adjective 
that has passed into vogue, do not contribute to the particular 
comparison challenged by the great non-Christian religions 
of civilized races; descriptions of them are not therefore 
essential to the completeness of the series. Still, the supple- 
mentary volume to be assigned to them will be welcome, for 
they furnish the data for the different evolutionary hypotheses 
of the genesis of the religious sense, and so form the battlefield 
of the most serious conflict now raging between Christianity 
and its opponents. One criticism. Was it by misapprehension 
that Pére de Grandmaison’s Introductory Paper is introductory 
to the study of this question of origin, and not to the contents 
of the volumes so far published ? 
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2—ORPHEUS AND THE GOSPEL.' 


At the beginning of the present year Mgr. Batiffol was 
invited to give some Lectures at Versailles, where the Bishop 
had just instituted a Higher Course of Religious Instruction for 
the sake, if we rightly understand, of a society of Catholic 
laymen. It is the eight Lectures of this course which are here 
published under the title of Orpheus et ’Evangile. It is a pity, 
surely, that the title of M. Salomon Reinach’s notorious book 
should have been thus allowed to enter into the title of a serious 
study such as this, but we suppose it was to satisfy the wishes 
of the laymen who had asked to have that book refuted. 
However, Mgr. Batiffol conducts his refutation in the most 
dignified way, calmly pursuing the course of his own argument, 
and (except for his final chapter) only referring to M. Reinach 
in short foot-notes, where the simple transcription of his 
preposterous assertions suffices to make them look foolish to 
any reader of Mgr. Batiffol’s text. 

The result of this arrangement is that we gain a clear and 
not too abstruse answer to the question, “ What actual grounds 
are there for accepting the truth of the history of our Lord in 
its general features?” The author begins with a Lecture on the 
Silence of Josephus about Christ, which is sometimes cited as 
proof of His non-existence but is shown to tell quite the other 
way. That “Jesus who is called Christ ”—they are Josephus’s 
own words—did live and teach in Jerusalem and Galilee in the 
third decade of the first century is a fact that in the light of 
Tacitus’s allusion, and of St. Paul’s life and ministry, is undeni- 
able. If then Josephus is silent about Him—Josephus, who 
studied in Jerusalem about 53 or 54, and was there again for seven 
years in 57-64—his silence must be intentional, and as such is 
confirmatory testimony to the fact. Then follow Lectures on the 
evidence for the main facts of the rise of Christianity obtainable 
from the allusions of the Rabbis of Jabnah, of Pliny, Tacitus, 
and Suetonius; on the Catholic Canon to show with what 
justice the writings of the New Testament are accepted as 
authorities, whilst certain other putative Gospels are rejected ; 
on St. Paul’s ministry and writings, which are quite unthink- 
able if the truth of the Gospel story of Christ is not 
presupposed. Next come Lectures on the Authenticity of 


? Orpheus et l’Evangile. Par Pierre Batiffol. Paris: Gabalda et Cie. 
Pp. xi, 284. Price, 3fr. rgro. 
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the Acts and of the Gospels, one on the Authenticity of the 
Discourses of Jesus, and a final one on the Historicity of the 
Gospel story. How little reason we Christians have to be 
dissatisfied with the present state of the critical question the 
reader of these Lectures may see for himself. We wish, however, 
to signalize particularly the Seventh Lecture on the Authenticity 
of our Lord’s Discourses. It is a specious objection which asks 
if reporters were present to take them down from His sacred 
lips, and, if not, how we can assume that the Gospels preserve 
them correctly. Even that they should have been written 
down when He delivered them is not so incredible. To borrow 
a reflection from Mr. Flinders Petrie’s Growth of the Gospels. 
“In that century,” he says, “any teacher who had a following 
was accompanied by a friend who recorded his sayings: 
Apollonios the Wanderer had his Damis, and the slave 
Epictetus had his Arrian.” We know, too, that memories were 
far superior then to what they are in this “age of paper,” and 
it is on record that the Rabbis required of their disciples that 
they should recollect and repeat with verbal fidelity every 
maxim that had been taught them. The Mishna is, in fact, 
made precisely of this sort of material. On the other hand, 
Rabbinical teaching naturally took a form which adapted itself 
to this mode of preservation, and that—or perhaps we should say 
something more than that, something unique—is found in the 
style of our Lord’s discourses. Note the simple clauses so 
antithetically arranged in Matt. vii. 1, 2, 7, 8; x. 16, 26, 27; 
Luke vi. 27, 28; note the same features but with a short, easy 
development in Matt. vi. 2—6; note again how attention is 
arrested by the rhetorical paradox in Mark x. 24,25; Matt. v. 
29, 30, 39, 40. Maxims expressed in this style were much easier 
for memory to retain than a modern sermon, and besides, as 
Mgr. Batiffol neatly puts it, “It would be too childish to 
imagine that our Divine Master made a point of giving out 
each day something fresh.” We may be sure He repeated the 
same maxims over and over again, precisely in order that the 
memory of His hearers might be able to retain them. There 
are other marks of authenticity in our Lord’s discourses besides 
these. Through the Greek translation we can see the Aramaic 
mould of thought such as His must have been, but such as 
unfaithful memories, still less second or third-hand witnesses, 
could not have reproduced ; and then there is the local, the 
personal stamp, the unerring accuracy of the allusions to the 
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things of His time and place. All these are reliable testimonies 
to assure us that in the Synoptic Gospels we get back to His own 
living personality, and not merely to some vague idealization of 
it which took birth in the fancy of a later generation. 


3-—LECTIONARIES.! 


The Catholic Truth Society deserve our heartiest congratula- 
tions upon this very valuable little monograph which they have 
published at a price within the reach of all who are interested 
in the study of our liturgy. The point of special interest is the 
fact that the English volume represents something more than 
a translation of the two brochures in French which Dom 
Baudot contributed some little time back to the familiar 
series of MM. Bloud et Cie., known as Sczence et Religion. Dom 
Baudot, it will probably be remembered, is the author of an 
excellent compendium of liturgical lore devoted to the Breviary. 
This last having been published in an English dress by the 
C.T.S. more than a year ago, it was natural that the companion 
volume, which is in some sense the complement of the first, 
should also be brought within the reach of English readers. 
But since his studies on Les Lectionnaires first saw the light, 
Dom Baudot has accumulated many new interesting facts bearing 
upon the subject. All these have generously been placed at the 
disposal] of the translator, and indeed the author has contributed 
what is practically two new chapters. One of these is the first 
chapter in the volume, and the reader will find there an 
interesting sketch of all that is known about the Scripture 
lessons and of lessons from other sources which were read in 
churches down to the end of the fifth century. In the second 
section, Dom Baudot deals with the lectionaries in use in East 
and West from the sixth century to the year 1200. If we may 
venture on a criticism, we are inclined to suggest that for the 
general reader, the author having the subject at his fingers’ 
ends, plunges perhaps a little too deep. It is a book rather for 
the master than for the pupil, but the student who loves his 
work will be glad to have such a mass of carefully sifted 


' The Lectionary, its Source and History. By Jules Baudot, O.S.B. 
Translated by Ambrose Cator, of the Oratory. London: C.T.S. Pp. viii, 
214. Price, 2s. 6d. net 1910. 
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material presented to him in so cheap and compendious a 
form. Another main section deals with the modifications 
introduced into the books of extracts which we call lectionaries 
during the later middle ages. Finally, in a short chapter at the 
end, the author discusses the selection of lessons now used in 
the Roman Missal. 

Father Cator’s translation is accurately done, but it strikes 
us that his English is perhaps a little more stiff than need be. 
We are not often in danger of supposing it to be an original 
work. Also more revision might profitably have been spent on 
sentences here and there which are carelessly worded and on 
some which are not quite intelligible. For example, in such a 
passage as the following one does not feel sure of the meaning 
even after a second reading: “To this kind of ornamentation 
we may apply compositions of architecture, afterwards the 
vignettes of the Carlovingian period.”' There are also some 
unfortunately printed Greek words in a conspicuous position, 
and an occasional split infinitive, e.g., “ to thus better emphasize 
the unity of Christ.” Lastly in the absence of an alphabetical 
index, we think that at any rate the table of contents might 
have been elaborated in a little more detail. 


4.—AN APOLOGETIC FOR SECEDERS.’ 

We must confess to a prejudice against “freak religions.” 
If religion is to mean anything practical in life, it must be 
something traditional and stable. The autobiography of 
Mr. Richard de Bary, at one time known as “ Brother Angelo,” 
leaves the impression of a man who, despite his efforts to give 
consistency to the record, has at all times been blown about by 
every wind of doctrine. It is true that he claims now to 
be “in direct communion with the See of Canterbury,” which in 
plain terms means that the Established Church provides him 
with an income, but the religion which Mr. de Bary professes 
after casting off the trammels of Rome is obviously a religion 
of his own making. The kernel of it, if we are not mistaken, 
is compendiously summed up in two sentences of the preface : 

5 Pp. «78. 

? Franciscan days of Vigil—a narrative of personal views and develop- 


ment. By Richard de Bary (‘‘ Brother Angelo”). London: Longmans. 
Pp. xii, 230. Price, 5s. 1910. 
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The narrative of this book culminates in the record of my belief in 
a certain supersession of some of the viceregal authority of the Roman 
Pontiffs, through a re-discovery by mankind of much of the true mind 
of the exclusive final Sovereign of the entire Christian citizenship. 
When a king has been lost sight of, and then returns to his own, the 
authority of His Vicars, his Viceroys, his Chief Justiciars elapses [séc.], 
without disorder, without revolution, but in agreement with the funda- 
mental constitutional laws of the Visible Kingdom of God. 


This point of view, obviously designed to restore a sense of 
consistency and self-respect to any one who may feel uneasy 
under the stigma of apostasy, supplies a principle which is as 
far-reaching as it is convenient. For example, those who 
have heedlessly married an uncongenial wife, and have found 
the monogamistic prejudices of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
burdensome, may be expected to derive great comfort from 
“the re-discovery by mankind of the true mind of the sovereign 
of the entire Christian citizenship.” That sovereign said that 
polygamy was once permitted on account of the hardness 
of men’s hearts. Well! men’s hearts have grown hard again. 
Clearly mankind is free to “ re-discover” that in evil times like 
these fidelity to the marriage bond is not a virtue required of 
the majority. And if such a thinker chooses to declare that the 
Gospel teaching regarding marriage has served its turn, and is 
now by the common consent of the enlightened “superseded,” 
who shall say him nay? Christ Himself must always be greater 
than the Vicars or Archbishops who represent Him, and as those 
who, like Mr. de Bary, possess an infallible knowledge of what 
Christ would say if He could be personally consulted, pronounce 
in favour of freedom, the Archbishop must go to the wall. 
For those who are privileged to possess such intuitions, Popes 
and the like are plainly unnecessary, and the author has 
probably been wise in his generation in shaking himself loose 
from Rome. 

Even apart from its principles, this self-complacent and 
wordy apologia with its vapid mysticism and its affectation 
of a higher religious platform, strikes us as_ singularly 
unattractive. The writer, it is plain, has greatly enjoyed the 
opportunity of talking about himself uninterruptedly through 
230 pages. Mr. de Bary, who gives us the impression of 
considering himself a sort of Cardinal Newman and Father 
Tyrrell rolled into one, believes that this description of his 
mental processes is likely to be very useful to the world at 
large. We are sorry we cannot agree with him. 
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5.—-FUNK’S MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY:! 


All things considered, we believe that the well-known text- 
book of ecclesiastical history compiled by the late distinguished 
Catholic scholar, F. X. Funk, is the best work of the kind to 
put into the hands of our students for the priesthood. It 
is, of course—though the stout octavo before us represents 
only the first half of the work—a skeleton rather than a flesh 
and blood history, but the serious learner has first of all to 
make himself familiar with the dry bones. It is upon these 
that he will be examined, and if he have any taste or aptitude 
for the subject it is easy to clothe them afterwards. Funk’s 
method is clear and orderly, and his book seems to have stood 
the test of experience. Moreover, the bibliography is very full, 
a point which was never so important as at the present day. 
For this reason we are glad to see that the translator, besides 
providing a very readable version, has done something to keep 
the bibliography up to date. The chief complaint we feel 
inclined to make, is one common to almost all such translations, 
that the selection of authorities is too exclusively and unneces- 
sarily German. The book is clearly printed and well bound, 
and it is to be hoped that these qualities will be held to 
compensate its purchasers for the great increase of the cost of 
this English version over the French edition, which is already 
in the hands of so many. 


6.—MODERNISM.” 


It would have been better had this little book contained a 
word of Preface to indicate the occasions which elicited the 
first two of these three addresses by Cardinal Mercier—for the 
third is stated to have been a letter written to the University 
of Madrid, in the October of last year, to congratulate this 
nascent Catholic University on the occasion of its inauguration. 
Still, both of the first two addresses tell their own tale as 


' Authorized English translation from the fifth German edition by Luigi 
Cappadetta. Vol. I. London: Kegan Paul. Pp. xvi, 396. Price, ros. net. 
1910. 

? By Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines. Translated from the 
French by Marian Lindsay. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 56. Price, 2s. 
net. I9gI0. 
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evoked by the publication of the Encyclical against Modernism, 
whilst the second has acquired a certain fame outside Belgium 
because of the attack made on it by the late Father Tyrrell, in 
his Meditevalism. The appearance of this authorized translation 
is then very welcome, for Cardinal Mercier is one who can 
speak with authority on his subject, and he gives a lucid, though 
brief account of what Modernism. really is, and why it was 
condemned. 

Modernism is not what so many interested adherents of the 
theory have represented it as being, “the modern expression of 
science,” and “consequently its condemnation is not the 
condemnation of science, of which we are so justly proud, nor 
the disapproval of its methods, which all Catholic scientists 
hold, and consider it an honour to teach and practise.” This 
is a point which cannot be too widely or often insisted upon, for 
there are many foolish people about, even in the ranks of 
half-educated Catholics, who are simple-minded enough to infer 
that Modernism must mean all things modern—railways, 
telephones, germ _ theories, historical, biological, physical 
discoveries—and hence that in condemning it the Pope meant 
to condemn all these, and reduce us, so far as he had the power, 
to the conditions of thought and knowledge which prevailed a 
few centuries ago. 

In fact, Modernism is the name of a particular theory, the 
irreconcilable opposition between which and the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church is too clear to be mistaken by any one who 


really understands its nature. 


Modernism consists essentially in affirming that the religious soul 
must draw from itself, from nothing but itself, the object and motive 
of its faith. It rejects all revelation imposed on the conscience, and 
thus, @s a necessary consequence, becomes the negation of the 
doctrinal authority of the Church established by Jesus Christ, and it 
denies, moreover, to the divinely constituted hierarchy the right to 
govern Christian Society. 


Being such, it was inevitable that it should be condemned by 
the Holy See, or, to put it otherwise, those only can naturally 
complain of its condemnation who are under the delusion that 
sooner or later, the Catholic Church will disavow the objectivity 
of its doctrines, the security of its traditions, and the authority 
of its supreme pastors ; in other words, will renounce its whole 
past, and become Protestant. 
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The translator has done her work well, but there is one curious 
mistake on p. 16, where we read “the unknown multiplied by 
X, infinity, is the basis on which Spencer dares to say that faith 
and science will be reconciled.” Evidently what the author 
wrote was not X., but the well-known mathematical symbol for 
infinity, or rather for a number indefinitely great. 
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THE Sisters of the Visitation have carried out a work which that devout 
client of St. Francis of Sales, Dom Benedict Mackey, O.S.B., was prevented 
by death from fulfilling, and have published as the seventh volume of the 
Library of St. Francis, originally edited by that Father, an enlarged version 
of The Spirit of St. Francis of Sales (Burns and Oates, 6s.), by his friend 
Bishop Camus of Belley. The original work is long, disorderly, and 
discursive : in the translation an attempt is made to condense and arrange 
to the manifest gain of intelligibility and interest. It is a book to be dipped 
into or used, with the aid of the Index, for reference: on every page the 
reader will find spiritual sweetness and edification. 

No one, we feel sure, will rise from the reading of A Priest and his 
Boys (Washbourne, 2s.), admirably translated from the French by Miss 
Alice Dease, without a warm esteem for the Curé, who has given us such 
charming pictures of his work amongst country children. They are wonder- 
fully life-like, describing with literary skill as well as humour the various 
devices by which religion was introduced into those young hearts, and the 
sometimes naive yet edifying religious practices which were the result. 
Allowing for difference of “atmosphere,” those who have charge of similar 
children in this country or in Ireland will find many useful suggestions in 
this book. 

Some months ago we instanced Father Paschal Robinson’s translation 
of Thomas of Solano’s account of St. Clare as practically the only Life 
accessible in English. Since then, Father Leopold de Chérancé’s work on 
the same subject has been translated by Mr. R. F. O’Connor with the title, 
St. Clare of Assisi (Washbourne, 3s. 6d.). The facts, of course, are based 
on Celano and other original documents, but the biography is written in 
modern style. English readers are now amply provided with the means of 
studying in the wonderful life of St. Francis’ co-operator how strength, by 
God’s all-powerful grace, is made perfect in infirmity. 

As the political unity of the world disappeared by the separation of the 
Eastern from the Western Empire and by the gradual overthrow of the 
latter through barbarian inroads and civil dissensions, the divine unity of 
the Church came out into the greater prominence. It was the task of the 
Papacy to preserve and develop in the midst of these warring elements 
the original Christian ideal and, during this period of disintegration, to 
establish, as far as might be, the rule of justice instead of force in the 
new-born nationalities. This great work was worthily inaugurated by the 
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Pope whose Life, St. Léon le Grand (Lecoffre, 2.00 fr.), by Adolphe Regnier 
is the latest issued in the series Les Sazuts. The importance of his 
Pontificate, which occupied the score of years in the middle of the fifth 
century, may be judged by the evils, political and religious, to which the 
Church was exposed and through which he guided her successfully. The 
invasion of the pagan or heretical barbarian tribes, the various heresies of 
the Manichees, the Pelagians, the Nestorians and the Eutychians which 
disturbed her inward peace, the decline of learning and relaxation of 
discipline occasioned by a period of strife—with all these St. Leo had to 
cope. The story is admirably told in brief but sufficient compass by 
M. Regnier, and the significance of the ecclesiastical position of him whom 
Protestants are fond of calling the “ First Pope” is carefully and authorita- 
tively set forth. 

Full of tenderness and unction in the best sense is the Little Book of 
Eternal Wisdom (Angelus Co., 2s. net.), by Blessed Henry Suso, O.P., a 
volume long out of print in English, but recently retranslated in a style well 
suited to the quaint simplicity and elevation of the matter. This is 
devoted to considerations of our Lord’s Passion, of God’s dealings with 
souls seeking perfection, and of the Last Things, set out in dialogue between 
the Servant and the Eternal Wisdom, and embracing the whole doctrine 
of Christian asceticism. 

Father Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., in his Mr. Conybeare on Mark iii. 21 
and Luke xi. 27, 29, or Some Positive Methods of a Negative Critic 
(Giles: Is.), examines with much detail a statement made by Mr. F. C 
Conybeare in his Wyth, Magic, and Morals, a publication of the Rationa- 
listic Press Association. In Mark iii. 21 we read that when Jesus and His 
newly called Apostles had come to a certain house a crowd gathered round 
it and so occupied Him with their petitions that “they could not even eat 
bread.” “ When his people (oi rap’ airod) heard this they went out to lay 
hold of him (xparnoa:) for they said he is mad (é&€orn).” Reading on a little 
further we learn that “his mother and brothers were standing without 
asking for him,” and “he answering said, Who is my mother and who are 
my brethren?” St. Luke has the latter episode but not the former in his 
chap. xi. 27, 29, but he places it in a somewhat different setting. Mr. Cony- 
beare, in the superior way which he affects in his controversial outbreaks, 
characterizes our Lord’s words just quoted as his “ repudiation of the physical 
mother who had voted him to be insane.” Whether it was worth while to 
visit this coarse piece of misrepresentation with so elaborate and scholarly a 
refutation is perhaps doubtful, but there can be no doubt whatever of the 
thoroughness of Father Vassall-Phillips’ work. The turning-point, if we 
disregard the claims of context, proximate and remote, which are by them- 
selves decisive against Mr. Conybeare’s interpretation, is in the meaning of 
eféorn. Its radical meaning is weil expressed by the English phrase, “he 
was carried out of himself.” What may be the particular character of the 
departure from self involved must in each case be gathered from the 
context. Were the term used of Mr. Conybeare himself, as it well might 
be, on the occasions when, quitting his really scholarly pursuits, he turns 
aside to indulge in some one or other of his modern fanaticisms, it would 
mean that he had lost his head and was behaving like a lunatic. As applied 
to our Lord by “his people” (not necessarily to the inclusion of His mother) 
it meant that He was carried away by His enthusiasm for the people He was 
teaching and healing, and had lost all thought of His need of food. 


? 
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The Rev. George S. Hitchcock, a convert from Unitarianism, who has 
lately won his Doctor’s cap from the Biblical Institute, is the author of a 
little treatise on the Higher Criticism of Isaiah (Burns and Oates : 4s. 6d. 
net.). It is in defence of the unity of authorship of this most striking of 
all prophecies. A Catholic writer, save when he is arguing as a philosopher, 
must not be expected to take into account the rationalistic contention that 
genuine prophecies are antecedently impossible, or even that there is no 
positive proof attainable of a correspondence between alleged prophecy 
and fulfilment not explicable by natural causes. More serious considerations 
are those which arise out of alleged differences in the character of thought 
and language between earlier and later portions of the same book, or out of 
the difficulty of harmonizing the prophet’s message with the circumstances 
of the age to which the tradition assigns him. Dr. Hitchcock has made a 
painstaking study of these various points, with special reference to the way 
in which they have been treated by writers like Driver, Cheyne, Skinner, 
and Kuenen. Unfortunately this means that a considerable number of his 
pages are taken up with the collection and comparison of exceedingly dry 
statistics, drawn up with the object of showing that such and such words 
occur in one part of Isaias but not in another, or occur so many times more 
in one part than another, or with such and such grammatical constructions 
in one part but not in another. It is the method adopted by the critics 
mentioned, and it was necessary to meet them on their own ground. And 
he does it very well and scores many points against them in this way. Still 
he rightly feels that the method is unsound, and he appeals with good effect 
to the grotesque conclusions that would follow if it were applied to some 
classical English works. 

Scandal is often taken at the terms of what is called the Twelfth Promise 
made to Blessed Margaret Mary. Does it not involve a doctrine radically 
opposed to the fundamental principle of the Catholic religion, and must not 
its necessary effect be to encourage persons who have made their Nine 
Fridays to nurse themselves in a foolish confidence instead of striving 
through life to “make their calling and election sure”? On the other hand, 
the evidence seems decisive that Blessed Margaret Mary did announce this 
promise along with the others, as received from our Lord and by His wish 
to be communicated to the world ; nor has the Church ever excepted this 
one promise from the practical sanction she has given to them all. Moreover, 
priests who have intimate knowledge of the working of this Twelfth 
Promise among those who make their Nine Communions assure us with 
striking unanimity that, so far from encouraging presumption and neglect in 
after-life, the practice acts as a powerful motive for persevering in the good use 
of the sacraments. These are the undoubted facts on both sides. For proofs 
of the authenticity of the Promise, and fora solid study of its theological 
bearing, readers who know Latin may consult Padre Galeazzi’s De praecipuo 
e promissis SS. Cordis Jesu seu de novem communionibus (Descl¢e : 2.50 lire). 
Padre Galeazzi makes, however, two necessary reserves, which those who 
preach the Promise should bear constantly in mind: (1) that the Promise 
be explained in the spirit in which it was made; (2) that the certainty of 
final perseverance it holds out is moral, not absolute and infallible. 

M. Philippe Virey’s La Religion de l’ancienne Egypt (Beauchesne) belongs 
to M. Beauchesne’s E/udes sur [ histoire des Religions, the same series to 
which belong Mgr. Le Roy’s Religions des Primitifs, and M.de la Vallée 
Poussin’s Bouddhisme. M. Virey excuses himself for not having given a 
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more complete account of the divinities of the Egyptian Pantheon. His 
object has been to describe not so much the religions originally peculiar 
to the different localities, but the religion which was common to the whole 
country, and found only different expression in the cults that came 
originally from different localities. Nor again has he insisted much 
on the description of ceremonial rites, but rather on the general signification 
of these ceremonies. It is a very difficult subject, and one on which 
opinions differ considerably. The author, however, seems to be a safe guide, 
nor is he too hard to follow ; though it would have been better had he not 
tantalized his readers with a multitude of hieroglyphic symbols which he 
does not condescend to explain. Particularly helpful to the reader will be 
his detailed zadex raisoné, from which the substance of his views can be 
obtained almost at a glance. 

Dr. John E. Morris has published a History of Great Britain and Ireland 
for the Lower Forms (Cambridge University Press, 3s.). It is well adapted 
to the needs of the Lower Forms, for it is simply and concisely written, yet 
explains well the reasons of the various happenings. The illustrations, too, 
are attractive and numerous. Viewed from a Catholic point it is much 
better than many that are in the market. Its author is evidently anxious 
to be fair, yet it will need to be watched, for in many places it contains 
inaccuracies or omissions, to the disadvantage of Catholicism. 

The “ New and Enlarged” Edition of Converts to Rome, which has been 
recently published (Sands.), is an advance on previous editions, and is made 
interesting reading by the particulars it gives of many of the converts on the 
list. It is really a surprising testimony to the number and character of the 
converts of the last half-century. But one detects many omissions and 
errors which might have been rectified, had the compiler, Mr. Gordon 
Gorman, adopted a more systematic method of collecting information. 

There are plenty of books on English Composition which are of very 
little use, but that cannot be said of Mr. William Murison’s book bearing 
this name (Cambridge University Press). It is manifestly the work of one 
who can appreciate what good style is and can impart his own delicate 
sense of it to his pupils. The illustrations are numerous and aptly 
chosen to bring out the different points. We can cordially recommend the 
book to teachers of the young, as well as to those anxious to improve their 
own style. 
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J. Dutilleul.—Converts and Apostates 
(1598—1660). 
R. Plus.—The Preacher in 
Pulpit. 


the 


4 Z. Chervotllot.—Mathilde Serao the 


novelist. 

F. Cabrol. — The 
Cluny. 

A. Décisier. — The 
Savonarola. 

P. Lhande. — Clement of 
dria’s Three Ages. 

G. Sortais.— Recent Works. on 
Art. 

VY. de la Briere. M. 
Jeanne d’Arc. 


Millenary = of 
Api rc Etc of 


Alexan- 


Hanotaux’s 











